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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is no more hope, we fear, for the lives of the 
officers in the Muneepore Residency,—Mr. Quinton, 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, Colonel Skene, in command 
of the Goorkha battalion, Mr. Grimwood, Resident in Munee- 
pore, Lieutenant Simpson, and Messrs. Cossins and Melville, 
of the Telegraph Department. The Viceroy of India has 
received a letter from the Jobraj, or Regent, in which he 
admits that they are dead, and tries to excuse himself by 
alleging that they slaughtered women and children, and out- 
raged temples,—falsehoods of the most inartistic kind. The 
motive of the letter is fear, the Regent knowing that. his 
brother, the Senaputty, was dead, and apprehending that 
Muneepore would be immediately occupied and the tragedy 
avenged. The victims were probably beheaded in cold blood, 
as they are known to have been prisoners, and could not, 
therefore, have been killed during the attack. A telegraph- 
clerk detained in Muneepore reports that they died during the 
assault on the Residency; but he is probably either reporting 
what he is told, or writing in fear of his life should he tele- 
graph things the Regent had rather keep obscure. The fate 
of the officers is most melancholy, and has been compared to 
that of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his suite in Cabul. In that 
case, however, the massacre was perpetrated by the armed mob 
of the capital. 


The Senaputty, or Commander-in-Chief in Muneepore, who 
was obviously the instigator of the revolt and the consequent 
murders, has unhappily escaped justice. He appears to have 
marched with his “army ” to Thobal, to seize a mud fort into 
which Lieutenant Grant, of the 12th Madras Infantry, had 
thrown himself with eighty Sepoys. He probably endeavoured 
to take the place by storm, but was killed with several of his 
officers, and the army, as usual after such a death, retreated, 
and is reported to be breaking up. Captain Pressgrave has 
joined Lieutenant Grant with two hundred more men, other 
reinforcements are on their way, and as Thobal is only 
eighteen miles from Muneepore, we may hear in a few days 
of entrance into the capital from that side, and of the 
submission of the whole people. The Regent is evidently 
out of heart, and the death of the Senaputty so immediately 
after his murders is just the kind of event to convince the 
populace that Fate had declared against them. As we have 
argued elsewhere, the Government has just two courses open 
to it,—to include Muneepore in British territory, or to 





acknowledge some child of the ruling family Maharajah, 
with a British Regency to govern the country during his 
minority. The former is the simpler course, but the latter is 
more in accordance with recent precedents. 


There has been a singular revival on the Continent of war- 
like rumours, due to the agitations in Servia, the attempted 
assassination of M. Stambouloff in Bulgaria, and a new 
Nihilist attempt to kill the Emperor of Russia. It is sup- 
posed that, in consequence of these movements, the Russian 
Government is collecting an army on the Austrian frontier, 
and long accounts are given of the shifting of troops in 
Russia and of counter-movemenis ordered from Vienna. The 
German official Press, however, denies all the stories, affirms 
that the movements of troops are normal at this season, and 
maintains that the prospects of peace were never brighter. 
Indeed, the moment has been selected for the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance for another quinquennial period, though the 
term now running out does not expire till 1892. The panic, 
though genuine, appears to have arisen in Vienna, and, so far 
as outsiders can perceive, has no solid foundation whatever, 
except the shrinkage of values on all Bourses, which is due to 
South American troubles and railway wars in the United 
States, not to fears of disturbance in Europe. The Czar has 
retired to Gatschina, but he is in no more danger than he 
always has been. 


The week has been marked on the Stock Exchange by a fall 
in Argentine securities so heavy as to endanger two or three 
of the great firms which own those stocks, and seriously to 
embarrass the progress of the great Baring liquidation. The 
cause of the fall is mainly a decree allowing the National 
Bank and the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres to suspend 
payment of their deposits until June, which was at first sup- 
posed to be equivalent to bankruptcy. The depositors are, 
however, offered national bonds, and if the Republic had full 
credit, the decree would only be equivalent to our own suspen- 
sion of the Bank Charter Act. It was so received in Buenos 
Ayres, where the President was congratulated by the whole 
Bourse, and the gold premium fell twenty points. It is 
quite evident that the financial affairs of the Republic are 
travelling from bad to worse; but it is not in the least 
apparent why. The taxes are the same, the expenses are the 
same, and the debt has only been increased by a loan of 
£12,000,000, intended to meet payment of external coupons for 
the next three years. The source of the mischief is clearly an 
over-issue of paper money, which makes all payments in metal 
too oppressive; but why cannot that money be demonetised, 
or reduced to its market value? That measure might for the 
moment cause great losses to individuals, but it would not 
impair in any way the resources of the State. 

Lady Zetland and Miss Balfour have been making a tour 
in the distressed districts of the West of Ireland, and have 
been received with much more genuine enthusiasm than the 
Nationalist leaders have ever met with in these parts. The 
whole country in some parts of their journey has been ablaze 
with bonfires, while in the road in which they were travelling 
the people lighted bundles of straw, and carried them about 
on the top of long poles. In Achill Island, their reception 
was extremely joyous. A whole fleet of coracles came off to 
meet them, and the Achill islanders were very anxious to land 
Lady Zetland in one of their rude coracles, in which there is 
no seat. But Mr. Bourke, who was responsible for the safety 
of the ladies, would not at first permit this, so the people had to 
be contented with paddling some of the gentlemen ashore in 
these primitive boats. On their return, however, Lady Zet- 
land persuaded Mr. Bourke to withdraw his objection, and 
she was paddled in triumph back to the steamer. It would 
not take a very much prolonged administration of Mr. Balfour 
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to make him a more popular man in Ireland than either Mr. 
Parnell or Mr. Healy. Perhaps, indeed, he may be in reality 
as popular even now, if the local leaders would but let the 
people alone. 

Professor Dicey made a good speech on Wednesday at the 
Oxford Women’s Liberal Unionist Association. He said that 
the cause of Unionism in Ireland was the cause of justice for the 
weak. Mr. Balfour had been the truest of Irish democrats in 
enforcing on Members of Parliament and powerful agitators 
the same responsibility for breaches of the law, which had 
previously been enforced chiefly against those whom it was 
considered safe and not unpopular to punish. As for the 
change which, according to Mr. Gladstone, had come over 
Ulster, and which had made the present generation loyal to 
the Union, when their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were hostile to it, that merely meant that a century of fairly 
wise and firm rule had reconciled the sturdiest Irishmen to 
the British government; whereas in the last century, when 
they had had no experience of such just and firm govern- 
ment, they were hostile to it. What Mr. Gladstone called 
degeneracy, therefore, Professor Dicey looked upon as evidence 
of the sound teaching of experience. What Ulster had already 
learned, he doubted not that the rest of Ireland would learn 
with a little longer experience of the blessings of the Union,— 
the one great old cause which was worth maintaining. That 
is good, sound, practical teaching. Professor Dicey com- 
pletely forgets the Professor in the earnestness of his political 
sagacity. a ee 

Mr. Goschen received on Tuesday a numerous deputation 
of brewers, distillers, and licensed victuallers, who endeavoured 
to persuade him that as one of the purposes for which he 
raised the spirit and beer duties last year,—namely, the buying 
up of licences,—had been rejected by the House of Commons, 
they had a claim to a certain amount of remission in the spirit 
and beer duties in the forthcoming Budget. Mr. Goschen 
had admitted, in a letter to Mr. Rasch, dated July 10th, 1890, 
that a claim undoubtedly existed for the reconsideration of 
the beer-duty when a proper opportunity should arrive, and 
it was argued that the forthcoming Budget is such a proper 
opportunity. The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not deny 
this, but he insisted that the claim was a claim to some partial 
remission, and not at all to a total remission. The consumption 
of beer had increased 4 per cent., while the population had 
only increased 1 per cent., in spite of the higher duty, 
and the consumption of some kinds of spirits,—rum, for in- 
stance, it is said,—had increased 12 per cent. It would 
be impossible to argue that the higher duties had weighed 
oppressively on the consumption, and it was certainly not true 
that the duties were raised chiefly for the purpose of buying 
up licences, though that was one of the objects, by no means 
the primary object, of the raising of the duties. It has been 
argued that Mr. Goschen, in admitting that the Government 
thought it their duty to press the licensing clauses, as in some 
sense an act of justice to the publicans, virtually admitted 
that the object which they professed of desiring to promote 
temperance was a delusion. Such an assertion is pure par- 
tisanship. It might as well be said that because a man is in 
favour of dealing justly by the police, he is not in favour of 
diminishing the number of the police in localities where there 
are too many of them for the needs and the peace of the 
district. 


Mr. Maclean, Q.C., M.P. for the Woodstock Division of 
Oxfordshire, has been appointed a Master in Lunacy, which 
vacates his seat. Mr. Maclean, a Liberal Unionist, was elected 
without opposition in 1886, so that we hardly know the 
strength of the rival parties. This time the seat is to be con- 
tested, not between a Liberal Unionist and a Gladstonian, but 
between a Conservative and a Gladstonian. The nomination 
is next Tuesday, and the polling on Tuesday week (21st inst.) 
Mr. G. H. Morrell is the Conservative candidate, and Mr. G. 
R. Benson, of Balliol College, Oxford, is the Gladstonian. 
The latter was travelling in Spain when Mr. Maclean resigned, 
but is returning at once to contest the seat. In 1885, thethen 
united Liberals elected Mr. Maclean as a Liberal by 4,327 
votes, against 4,138 Conservative votes; majority, 189. As 
many more than one hundred of the former Liberals must be 
Liberal Unionists, there ought not to be any danger of the 
election of a Home-ruler. 





Great Britain is not quite so fortunate as the United States, 

















where every year they discover a mountain of cinnabar, or an 
oil-well yielding half-a-million gallons a day, or a silver-mine 
which seems inexhaustible,—but still, we have our windfalls 
too. The new silver-mines in Australia are said to be of 
unsurpassed richness; Mr. Cecil Rhodes telegraphs about 
new gold-reefs in Mashonaland about once a week; Canada 
has just discovered a vast deposit of silicious sand, which 
should enable her to make bottles for the American con- 
tinent ; Ceylon finds that her cocoa fetches double prices; 
and now it is reported that diamond-mines have been dis- 
covered in British Guiana, which, according to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, will be “a new and unrivalled source of pro- 
sperity for the Colony.” As no increase of supply appears 
to glut the desire for the bright little stones, that prophecy 
may prove correct. We hope it will, for of all the Colonies 
British Guiana most sadly wanted a fillip, and the presence of 
capital sufficient to tempt the Colonists into public works. 
Curious if Raleigh’s dream should come true at last, and a 
city of fabulous wealth arise in British Guiana! We hope the 
Colonists will have poetry enough in their composition to 
name the capital of the new diamond-fields Manoa. Mr. 
Rhodes would, and he will be hardly able to keep his fingers 
out of that pie. 


Mr. Phineas T. Barnum, the showman, died at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, on Tuesday, at the age of eighty-one. He very 
early discovered the modern secret that, so far as money- 
getting is concerned, notoriety is the equivalent of fame, and 
for sixty years he endeavoured successfully to make himself 
notorious, dying, after many pecuniary misfortunes, a solidly 
rich man. He was the Prince of Advertisers, and though he 
had not the slightest scruple about deceiving the public for 
gain, he wrote so amusingly about his deceptions, that they 
were almost credited to him for righteousness. Nobody ever 
quite thinks that a merry-andrew can be a scamp; he 
has not gravity enough for people to expect him to be moral. 
Asa man who increased greatly the advertising tendency of 
modern life, Barnum is to us detestable; but he was a kindly 
man, wonderfully liberal to his own townsmen, and, in a 
farcical way, genuinely witty. One of the best and most 
characteristic stories of him was his successful “sell” of a 
rival showman. He offered to join him in showing a wonderful 
beast, a fish which became an animal; and when he had worked 
up his greed and curiosity sufficiently, asked him to devise a 
taking name. “At present, unhappily,” sighed Barnum, 
“they call it a tadpole.” 


Sir James Fitzjames Stephen retired from the Bench on 
Tuesday, in a speech to the Bar of much dignity and pathos. 
He denied after full inquiry that the condition of his health 
had ever been the cause of any failure of justice, and declared 
that although the great physicians whom he had consulted 
had advised him to retire for his own sake, they had all 
pronounced him competent at present for his duties. He 
dwelt with emphasis on the kindly relations he had main- 
tained with all with whom he came in contact in the way 
of duty, and ended a speech received with deep attention, 
with “God bless you all, every one of you!” There are 
few, either of the Bar or the public, who will not hope 
that the effects of overwork will soon wear off, and that one 
of the most convincing of publicists will once more betake 
himself to literature, in which he has played a part, as the 
advocate of the right of society to coerce, the value of which 
is in our day too often forgotten. Although Sir James 
Stephen has not yet served his full term of fifteen years, the 
Treasury, we are happy to perceive, has held him, as one: 
disabled only by his work, qualified for the full pension. 


The Australian Federation Convention dispersed on Thurs-- 
day, having completed its work, and passed a Bill which will 
now be submitted to the local Legislatures and Parliament at 
home. Before it dispersed, the delegates adopted a somewhat 
singular clause enabling the Commonwealth to “take over” 
the whole of the debts of its component States. There was. 
much debate as to how this should be done, one member 
wishing the new regulation to be made compulsory; but the 
Convention was unanimous that it ought to be done somehow. 
It was ultimately decided to affirm the principle, but leave its 
carrying out to the new Parliament. We have some difficulty 
in understanding what it is that is proposed. The Common- 
wealth should, on the American analogy, have better credit 
than any of its component States; but the Colonies cannot 
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shift their debts on to a new body without their bondholders’ 
consent, nor can the Commonwealth prevent the subsequent 
pledging of their individual credit. A right of control, such 
as our own Parliament possesses over Municipalities, might be 
wisely assigned to the central body; but to prohibit Colonial 
loan-raising altogether would be to hamper progress. Perhaps 
itis intended that the Commonwealth should raise all required 
moneys, and lend to the States when asked. 


Nothing whatever has occurred this week to envenom or to 
settle the dispute between Italy and the United States. The 
text of a treaty has been published in which each Power agrees 
to protect the subjects of the other, even in war-time ; but some 
arrangement of the kind was well known to be in existence, and 
the Treaty is not stronger, as far as peace-time is concerned, 
than general international practice. Attention is also drawn 
to the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
jurisdiction whenever a treaty has been violated; but this 
seems to be interpreted as referring only to cases in which 
a State, as a State, has violated a treaty. Now, Louisiana 
as a State has done nothing, good or bad. It must be noted, 
however, that the statesmen of the Union are seriously con- 
sidering whether international law and national law ought not 
to be brought into closer harmony, and are inclined to think 
that Congress has power to make a general law for the better 
execution of treaty provisions ; but the depth of the State 
Rights feeling has prevented it from using the power in legis- 
lation. It is, however, much to find it allowed that, if the 
people desired to make the obligations of their treaties more 
binding, no new clause to the Constitution would be required. 
They have only to order Congress to pass the required Acts. 


The Archbishop of York (Dr. Magee) addressed the Convo- 
cation of the Northern Province on Wednesday, on the subject 
of the new Clergy Discipline Bill, which he showed to have 
been amended so as to meet almost all the objections of his 
predecessor, the late Archbishop Thomson. He specially 
explained the provision for depriving clergymen who had been 
guilty of special misdemeanours of their cure, without the inter- 
vention of the Bishop. This provision was introduced because it 
was felt that in the case of certain offences, the parish suffered 
greatly by the restoration to it of a suspended clergyman to his 
parish who was really unfit for the duty, while an Kcclesiasti- 
cal Court is not the best in which to examine and decide on the 
evidence for moral offences, which are not really or properly 
ecclesiastical at all. It would be monstrous to vacate a benefice 
for any ritual offence without a full ecclesiastical investigation, 
but that would not be possible under the proposed Bill. It 
is only intended that when a clergyman has committed a mis- 
demeanour which would enable a secular Court to give him im- 
prisonment with hard labour for a year and a half, he should 
vacate his benefice ipso facto, without any intervention of the 
Bishop. Dr. Magee’s view was that the Bishop never gives a 
cure of souls absolutely, but only subject to certain moral con- 
ditions—namely, that the beneficiary should not be guilty of 
felonies, or even of certain grave misdemeanours which, for all 
spiritual purposes, are as bad as most felonies and worse than 
some. On the whole, the Archbishop’s address appeared to 
satisfy his clergy’s scruples, but they stuck to the position that 
the Bishop, though he should be bound to take the judgment 
of the Civil Court as final as to the facts, should himself pro- 
nounce the sentence of deprivation. Is not that a slight 
clerical superstition? What is the use of a discretion which 
is no discretion, but which you are bound to exercise only in 
one way ? 


Sir Lyon Playfair told a good story of the late Professor 
Bonamy Price’s at the Civil Engineers’ dinner on Wednesday, 
but did not tell it very well. He said that the Professor had 
asked his political economy class the question, “ What is a 
man?” and that one of the young ladies, rightly understanding 
it to refer to man in his economical aspects, replied, “‘ A man is 
a creature of progressive desires.” That is not how the learned 
Professor told his story to the present writer. He said that 
he had asked, “ What is the moving force in all civilising 
processes?” and that this clever young woman replied, “ Pro- 
gressive desire.” We are pretty sure that Professor Bonamy 
Price, who was always apt and definite in his questions, would 
never have asked an economical class so pointless a question 
as, “ What isa man?” And if he had, we do not think that 
“A creature of progressive desires ” would have been a good 





answer to the question. There are many men who are not 
creatures of progressive desire, because there are many men 
who have not in them the moving force which produces 
civilisation. 

Mr. Bell Cox has written to Mr. Hakes, who prosecuted him 
for adopting a ritual not in harmony with the decisions of 
certain Privy Council judgments, offering to conform his proce- 
dure at St. Margaret’s, Aigburth, near Liverpool, to the decision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Bishopof Lincoln’s case, 
in all respects in which that procedure is not already in con- 
formity with the Primate’s judgment, if Mr. Hakes will stay 
the prosecution. Mr. Hakes, however, is only irritated by the 
offer. It is evidently the greatest sin of Mr. Bell Cox, in the 
eyes of Mr. Hakes, that he prefers the judgment of such a 
Court as the Archbishop’s to that of such a Court as the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and Mr. Hakes re- 
plies sternly that it is submission to the law of the land, not 
to an Ecclesiastical Court which is not the highest and against 
which an appeal has been lodged, that he requires. If Mr. Bell 
Cox likes to shelter himself under a Bishop’s authority, let him 
take the Bishop of Liverpool, who is against the Archbishop’s 
ruling. As for Archbishop Benson, or even Archbishop Magee, 
grim Mr. Hakes will have none of them. So the litigation is 
to go on. 


Lord Dufferin delivered his Rectorial address to the 
students of St. Andrews University on Monday. It was full 
of interest, significance, and force, with occasional flashes of 
humour. Lord Dufferin addressed himself, he said, to the 
majority of the students, “young men who are now, what I 
myself was at your age, neither particularly brilliant nor ex- 
ceptionally dull, but gifted with ordinary ability and with 
power of memory and habits of industry common to the 
bulk of all University students.” We fear Lord Dufferin’s 
conception of.the average St. Andrews student is rather like 
Lord Macaulay’s conception of the average “ fifth-form boy,” 
—what most men would call a prodigy of memory and capacity 
for labour. It came out incidentally in the course of his 
address, that Lord Dufferin thought nothing of learning by 
heart a speech which it took him an hour anda half to deliver, 
and which he did deliver without a single pause of hesitation. 
If the average St. Andrews student can do that, we shall hear 
of the present generation of St. Andrews students during the 
next twenty years or so, as making their way to all the high 
positions which English officials are allowed to fill. A reten- 
tive memory does not, it is true, necessarily imply either 
sagacity or capacity or daring. But a powerful memory is 
far oftener found in combination with a mind of general 
power, than in combination with a mind of average strength. 
It is at least one of the chief constituents of intellectual 
strength. 


Lord Dufferin described the time still before the students as 
numbering something like eighteen thousand days, say fifty 
years, of adult life, and he urged them to conceive as definitely 
as they could what they might hope to achieve in those probable 
eighteen thousand days, and the best mode of achieving it. 
He urged them to economise their nerve-power, to make the 
preservation of health one of their steady aims. He held the 
study of Greek in high esteem, and even preferred it to Latin 
if achoice had to be made, but thought that the classics ought 
to be studied as modern languages are studied, if they are to 
be really turned to the best literary effect. He did not think 
any conscious effort at style should be made, but rather that 
every man should conceive distinctly what he has to say, and 
should say it as simply as possible, and that if he does that, 
“rhythm, cadence, harmony, and music” will come of their 
own accord,—supposing, that is, that the average student is a 
Lord Dufferin, which we venture to say that he is not. 
Otherwise the rhythm is likely to be limping, the cadence 
a falling away, the harmony broken by discords, and the 
musica drone. Wewish some man of genius who happens to 
have a real insight into dull men, would deliver a Rectorial 
address for the benefit, not of Universities composed of Lord 
Dnufferins, but for Universities composed of slow and plodding 
and stumbling and forgetting youths. Too much of our 
literature is penetrated with the assumption that all men 
may be men of genius if they will. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96% to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LEADER IN THE LORDS. 


i appears to be decided that Lord Spencer is to lead 
the Home-rule Party in the House of Lords. Lord 
Rosebery’s services were, we imagine, not available. And 
the choice practically lay between Lord Spencer, Lord 
Kimberley, and Lord Herschell. Mr. Gladstone has 
chosen as leader the one whom we should have thought 
the least eligible of the three. No one doubts that if Mr. 
Gladstone were to retire, and the country nevertheless 
returned a Parliament pledged to give Ireland Home- 

_tule, Lord Spencer would be the right Prime Minister to 
choose for such a purpose. It is in no small measure his 
adhesion to Mr. Gladstone’s policy that has recommended 
it to Mr. Gladstone’s followers. Lord Spencer’s long 
experience as Viceroy in Ireland lends a great weight to 
his personal authority on this great issue; and in default 
of Mr. Gladstone’s genius and experience, there would 
assuredly be no other man whom the Home-rulers could 
choose with anything like the same acceptance to supply 
his place, as Lord Spencer. It is not, therefore, from 
any blindness as to the motive which has induced Mr. 
Gladstone to fix upon Lord Spencer as Lord Granville’s 
successor in the House of Lords, that we venture to express 
avery great doubt as to the wisdom of the selection actually 
made. But it seems to us one thing to select a Prime 
Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s place for the purpose of giving 
effect to a proposal for establishing Parliamentary and 
administrative local Government in Ireland, and quite 
another to select a spokesman for Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Lords, where his party must always be in a 
small minority, and where it will always need a lucid, 
skilful, and graceful defence of principles and views not 
particularly grateful to that House, to gain them the 
advantage of a serious and attentive audience. What 
Mr. Gladstone has to consider is, that the greater debates 
in the Lords, though few, are always landmarks in a 
great controversy. They are reported in full, and are of 
the nature of ceremonial occasions to which people look as 
terse rehearsals of all that can really be said on the chief 
issue of the day. They are, moreover, rehearsals of the 
best arguments against change which are at all likely to 
be put forward,—the leader of the majority being one of the 
most effective orators of the day, and being seconded, too, 
by other very considerable orators. Nothing, therefore, could 
be more important for Mr. Gladstone than to secure at 
least a vigorous and attractive speaker as leader of the 
party of change. And he has certainly not secured such 
a speaker in Lord Spencer, who, with all the weight of his 
character and courage, is certainly somewhat inarticulate, 
and quite unequal to hold his own against such orators as 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Selborne. 
In the controversies which are to be expected before any 
Home-rule Government can come in, the Opposition under 
Lord Spencer’s leadership will be, we imagine, altogether 
ineffectual, and the impression left upon the public will 
be that the Opposition is not only completely outvoted, 
but completely conquered even in argument, a very un- 
fortunate impression to produce. 

We should have thought either Lord Kimberley 
or Lord Herschell a much better chief for the Op- 
position ranks than Lord Spencer, more especially 
Lord Herschell, for Lord Kimberley, though able and 
moderate, is hardly an impressive speaker. And there 
was this precedent for choosing Lord Herschell, that 
under circumstances not very dissimilar, Mr. Disraeli 
chose Lord Cairns to lead his party before he himself 
went to the House of Lords,—in other words, chose a great 
advocate who had distinguished himself both at the Bar 
and on the Bench, one whose lucid and judicial mind 
always penetrated the intellect of the House, if it did not 
greatly sway its feelings. And in many respects Lord 
Herschell is, as a political speaker, superior to Lord Cairns, 
though he is not so great a lawyer. His heart is more in 
politics than Lord Cairns’s ever was, except perhaps on 
one or two special questions, and Lord Herschell treats 
political issues with much more of the earnestness and 
dignity of a statesman than Lord Cairns, whose mind was 
much more distinctively legal, ever displayed. It used to be 
said of Lord Cairns, that i gave the impression in great 


debates on political subjects of being only the accredited 
agent or man of business of the Conservative Party; 





that he spoke rather with the voice of others whose minds 
he hoped to interpret, than as expressing strong convictions. 
of his own. That has never been true of Lord Herschell. 
Indeed, no one appreciated his political speeches more 
highly than the late leader of the party in the Lords. 
Every one will remember how often Lord Granville referred 
to Lord Herschell’s speech on the Parnell Commission as: 
a perfect model of what such a speech should be in logical 
force and lucid arrangement, as well as in detachment 
of judgment and dignity of language. Our own impres- 
sion certainly is, that if Lord Granville had been asked to 
name his successor in the House of Lords, he would 
have named Lord Herschell, who seems to be especially 
adapted for the purpose of finding his way into the minds 
of prejudiced opponents by any kind of opening, however 
limited. Especially on the subject of Irish Home-rule, he 
is so eminently moderate, and appreciates so clearly 
all the difficulties of the question, that his distinct: 
judgment on Mr. Gladstone’s side of the issue counts 
for more amongst Unionists than the judgment of any other 
man in the party unless it be Lord Spencer’s. And between 
these two the difference is, that Lord Herschell succeeds in 
conveying the impression that, after weighing the whole 
case in a singularly impartial judgment, he has made up 
his mind for himself in Mr. Gladstone’s sense, while Lord 
Spencer only succeeds in conveying the impression that 
his judgment has been swept away by the irresistible force 
of Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm and volition. There is. 
something in Lord Herschell’s candour, and the clearness. 
of his exposition of the difficulties he has to meet, as well 
as of the difficulties that his antagonists have to meet, 
that carries singular weight in such an assembly as the 
House of Lords. And though his reputation was made 
as a lucid advocate, he does not argue on political 
subjects at all as some advocates do, as if he held 
a brief for one side. He argues like a statesman 
who is bent on discerning what the good of the country 
requires, and in attempting to convince the country that 
his own solution is what it does require, though as yet it 
does not see it. We say all this in spite of a very deep 
conviction that Lord Herschell has come to a wrong con- 
clusion in relation to the great controversy of the hour, 
and that he will some day recognise that he has come to a 
wrong conclusion on it. Still, of all those who have come 
to that wrong conclusion, he impresses us as the one who 
has been most guided by weighty intellectual considera- 
tions, and least by those spasmodic impulses of one-sided. 
sympathy which have lately played so pre-eminent a part 
in the discussion of the Irish Question. 

On the whole, we believe that Mr. Gladstone, in selecting 
Lord Spencer as the leader of Opposition in the Lords, has 
committed an error which will tend to lower the prestige 
of the House of Lords, and to diminish to some extent the 
significance which still attaches to its debates. Lord 
Granville’s grace and skill would certainly have been less 
missed had they been replaced by Lord Herschell’s singular 
lucidity and force. 





THE AGITATION ON THE CONTINENT. 


HE sudden agitation on the Continent, which has been 

reflected in many telegrams, and has actually affected 
prices on the American Stock Exchanges, seems to have 
arisen in this way. The Viennese, who are incurably 
nervous about Russian designs, are unable to believe that. 
the recent attempt on the life of the Bulgarian Premier 
was not expected at St. Petersburg. They say that in 
Roumania, Servia, and Turkey, small corps of refugees, 
fully armed, were ready to invade Bulgaria at a signal ; 
that the lesser Russian agents were full of money, and 
lavish in its distribution ; and that the Panslavist Com- 
mittees, now represented within the Foreign Office itself, 
were known to be expecting important intelligence from 
the South-West. They say, therefore, that the Russian 
Government, with its army of spies, must have known 
what was in contemplation, and must directly or indirectly 
have sanctioned an enterprise which it might easily 
have prevented, and must, in particular, have found 
the pecuniary resources, probably as “assistance for 
Bulgarian refugees.” They therefore argue that, as the 
enterprise if successful must have led to war, the Russian 
Government must think itself ready for war, and be com- 
pleting its preparations. And in proof of this last article 
in their creed, they point to the immense additions which 
have been lately made to the Russian Army cantoned on 
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the frontiers of Roumania and Galicia, additions which are 
draining the Army of the Caucasus, and which it seems clear, 
from the correspondence of the Standard, have attracted 
grave attention at Austrian head-quarters, leading to dis- 
placements of troops which the journals carefully do not 
record. 


The Viennese theory is quite consistent with the few 
known facts, and we do not wonder that it excites opinion 
within their Empire. The Austrians of all the States, if 
war breaks out, will have to venture their children in a 
murderous campaign in which our countrymen, who criti- 
cise their nervousness, will have only to look on. There is 
not a family which will not feel, either in its household or 
in its fortune, the outbreak of war, and naturally the war 
is expected in the way in which most men, when seriously 
anticipating events they cannot control, expect some mis- 
fortune from them. We cannot say, however, that we see 
any new reason for immediate apprehension. Nothing 
has been so changed that the half-dozen men who 
move the great armies of the Continent should give 
up their-steady policy of waiting. France has received 
no fresh provocation, and exhibits no symptom of that 
quivering excitement which in that country, where every 
household sends a soldier into the field, always accompanies 
the apprehension of a war. The Powers of Central 
Europe are even more quiet than usual, Italy in par- 
ticular reducing its military budget, and the German 
Government organs publishing most optimist accounts of 
the European position. The Austrian Government will 
not move an inch until it is forced in the direction of war, 
and knows quite well that it can control Servia, in any 
event short of a general uprising, without ordering a 
military occupation. It is only from Russia that danger 
can come, and those who believe that it is coming because 
of recent events in Bulgaria, forget too completely the 
double character of the Russian Government. We do not 
doubt—perhaps no one seriously doubts—that Russians 
were cognisant of the recent attempt, or that among those 
Russians are a few persons who seem to have great 
influence at the centre of affairs. The Russian Govern- 
ment, however, has always tolerated parties of that kind, 
and allowed them a latitude of action which to the West 
seems inexplicable as well as immoral. They may do almost 
anything they please, so long as it is to the advantage of 
Russia, and they constantly use their privilege, sometimes 
in the most audacious, and occasionally in the most un- 
scrupulous way, holding all things right if only they may 
help to bring all the Slavs in Europe, or any peoples 
whatever in Asia, to accept the supremacy of the Russian 
Throne. Strong as these parties are, however, and great as 
their influence may be, there is a Government in Russia 
which is above them, and which in the last resort alone 
guides the forces necessary to create serious events. 
The Czar is master even of the Panslavists, and the 
present ruler has lost none of his ultimate and genuinely 
independent authority. His hand has not been forced 
once, not even by his Army, which three years ago 
was certainly eager for war, and as certainly expected it. 
The Czar, though provoked to war in every conceivable 
way—the Nihilists, for example, would suspend their 
attempts in war-time, and the Emperor might enjoy in a 
tent the security he never knows even in Gatschina—has 
adhered steadily to a policy of peace, and we cannot see 
that any of the reasons which impress him have lost their 
original force. The Army is in better condition, and has been 
silently moved so as to make it easy to collect great masses 
of soldiers on the Western frontier; but the risk of com- 
mencing war is as great as ever, and the personal responsi- 
bility of the monarch even greater, for he is more completely 
master of the situation. The opposing Powersare as ready 
as Russia, and defeat in the field would still be a terrible 
calamity, not only for the Slav cause, but for the autocracy 
to which it would instantly be ascribed. The “ honour of 
the Czar” is not involved in anything which has occurred ; 
and as to provocation, M. Stambouloff remains as before 
the real dictator of Bulgaria, while Prince Ferdinand is 
less obnoxious and less powerful than Prince Alexander. 
As to Macedonia, which is said to be “ seething” with dis- 
content, it has always been compelled to wait on Russia, 
even when the West was emancipating other provinces; 
and it will continue waiting until the signal is given 
from St. Petersburg. Its people are too strongly held 


to move without foreign assistance, which can come, 
under present circumstances, only from one side. 


As to 


Armenia, not only is there no new chance of an outbreak 
there, but the very movement which alarms the Viennese, 
the depletion of the Army of the Caucasus, indicates 
plainly that the Czar is not preparing for war with Turkey 
from the Eastern side. It is Austria which is threatened, 
if anybody, and Austria can neither be attacked nor 
threatened until the Czar has resolved upon the great 
Western war which as yet he has shown every disposition 
to avoid. On the other hand, Alexander III. has a new 
and strong motive for continuing, for this year at all 
events—and speculations as to next year’s events belong 
rather to prophecy than to journalism—to maintain the 
European peace. He probably does not understand what 
is called finance any better than any officer of his Guards, 
for finance is a science, and needs training; but he does 
understand thoroughly that sound finance is the sheet- 
anchor of modern Governments, that a modern State must 
pay its way or be paralysed, and that in Russia the 
price of the paper rouble is the barometer of financial 
strength or weakness. He has found a fairly competent 
financier in M. Vishnigradski, who is also a Russian, 
and who, aided by the rise in the value of silver, has 
materially improved Russian credit, and will, if favoured 
with peace for two more years and supported in his 
economies, bring up the rouble to the highest level it has 
ever attained since the Crimean War. That means an 
immense resource added to the Government of Russia ; 
and the Czar, who is not fretting for war, but anxious to 
avoid it at any cost except loss of dignity in military eyes, 
is strengthened in his resolves by the hope of making his 
Treasury as ready for all eventualities as his Army already 
is. He will not hurry on war, we may be sure, unless 
subjected to unendurable pressure, and there is no sign 
of such pressure from any side. The only pressure 
such as there is, is towards “a general reduction of 
forces”—a much better, because more truthful, phrase 
than disarmament—which would suit all the Powers except 
France, which longs for her lost provinces, and Russia, 
which declares her gigantic armament hardly sufficient for 
the needs of a still more gigantic Empire. 

It is the unexpected which usually occurs, but politicians 
as yet can see only one black cloud in the sky. The violent 
death of Alexander III. would throw all Europe into con- 
fusion, for his son would bring little experience, and, it is 
reported, insufficient ability, to his overwhelming task. 
Bred up from childhood in a palace haunted by the per- 
petual fear of assassination, his imagination has grown 
morbid, and he is said in India to lack something of that 
steadiness in accepting and facing all things which has 
hitherto been the support of the Imperial dynasty. The 
Nihilists, it is known, have not given up their designs, 
and they may at any moment succeed in cutting short the 
Emperor’s life. He is guarded with incredible care, but 
it is next to impossible to guard any human being not 
actually a prisoner in a cell, if his enemy is prepared to 
kill himself at the moment of success; and this is the pre- 
cise danger which the Czar has to face. According toa 
detailed message to the Daily Telegraph, an assassin, pro- 
vided with a revolver for the Czar, and a swift poison for 
himself, succeeded on Sunday in evading all precautions, 
and securing a reserved seat in a stand beneath which the 
Emperor must in a few moment pass. Fortunately, the 
police had received a warning which induced them to search 
all upon the stand, and the criminal was arrested before 
he had fired; but he might easily have been successful. 
Nihilists are rarely betrayed, and as the Czar cannot be 
absolutely secluded, or, if seen, rendered shot-proof, some 
desperate man may yet succeed in the attempt on which 
so many have already forfeited liberty or life. This is the 
most serious danger hanging over Europe; but then, it is 
one about which calculation is useless or deceptive. The 
Czar may perish to-morrow, or he may defy the assassins 
through life as he has already defied them for ten years, 
during which he has never while in Russia been wholly 
free from the risk of violent death. With this exception, 
however, which has always existed, and is no greater on 
one day than another, we see little reason for an agitation 
which nevertheless we are assured exists. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


ier rupture of the Reciprocity negotiations between 
Canada and the United States is a very curious 
incident, and needs further explanation. The ostensible 





ground for closing the conferences was General Harrison’s 
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inability to be present; but this is obviously only an 
excuse. It is quite contrary to precedent even in the 
United States, where the President governs as well as 
reigns, for the Chief Magistrate to conduct diplomatic 
business in person. He controls the foreign relations just 
as he supervises every other function of the Republic; but 
hitherto the actual negotiations have always been left to 
the Secretary of State. To adopt any other plan would be 
most inconvenient, for a Minister can say things which, 
though allowable in him, would be most indiscreet for the 
President to utter. General Harrison of course recognises 
this as well as any of his predecessors, and has no intention 
of altering the established usage. His action is merely 

_ a polite way of putting an end to the negotiations which 
his masterful Secretary of State had good hopes of being 
able to carry to a successful issue. 

On what real grounds did General Harrison determine 
to put a stop to the Canadian negotiations? That is the 
question which the present situation naturally suggests. 
The explanation which is semi-officially put forward, is 
obviously not the true one. It is to the effect that the 
President was so much disgusted at the abuse levelled 
against the people, Government, and institutions of the 
United States during the recent elections in Canada, that 
he determined to grant no concessions, and to hold as 
little communication as possible with Sir John Macdonald’s 
Ministry. To this inspired explanation we need not give 
any special credence. Great nations are not so sensitive 
as that, and General Harrison is quite enough of a states- 
man not to be moved by such considerations. He knows 
pretty accurately the value of election speeches. The true 
reason for the rupture of the negotiations is something 
very different. Far more probably it is to be found in the 
growing antagonism between the President and Mr. Blaine. 
Possibly General Harrison, who wishes for a second 
term, and who is said to be personally jealous of Mr. 
Blaine’s reputation and success as a statesman, was 
anxious that his opponent in the next Republican Conven- 
tion for the nomination of the Presidential candidate should 
not earn the distinction of having practically included 
Canada within the tariff zone of the Union. The President, 
in a word, is not desirous of diplomatic successes for Mr. 
Blaine just at present. Butif personal considerations alone 
are not, as we believe they are not, sufficient to account 
for General Harrison’s conduct, there are plenty of other 
grounds clearly discernible. During the passage of the 
McKinley Bill, it became evident that there were two 
parties among the Republicans. One, headed by Mr. 
Blaine, was composed of men who favoured Reciprocity of 
a large and systematic kind; and the other, of those who 
dreaded Reciprocity, and were anxious to see the state-of- 
siege form of Protection remorselessly carried out,—a party 
at whose head was Mr. McKinley, and to which General 
Harrison belonged. These latter, though they allowed cer- 
tain inoperative clauses nominally favouring Reciprocity to 
be inserted in the new Tariff Bill, were and are dead against 
Mr. Blaine’s favourite policy. They do not want competition 
from either Northern or Southern America, any more than 
from Europe, and are altogether hostile to the notion of 
allowing cheap Canadian natural products to undersell the 
present monopolisers of the American market. If Canada 
were allowed to send in cheap hides, cheap lumber, and 
very soon cheap metals, the delicately poised compromise 
between the native producers and the manufacturing 
interests would be destroyed, and the whole McKinley 
system would go by the board. The lumber lords of 
Minnesota are not likely to assent to paying artificial prices 
for their tools, their machinery, and their clothes, while 
the Eastern manufacturers are buying cheap Canadian 
timber instead of the dear home-grown article. Under 
these circumstances, it is not be wondered at that Mr. 
McKinley is reported to have gone to the President 
and insisted upon the Reciprocity negotiations being 
broken off. If carried to a successful issue, he is 
said to have declared that they would ruin the in- 
dustries which had been built up with so much care 
and pain along the Canadian border. In yielding to 
this demand, General Harrison cannot be accused of 
acting otherwise than logically. If he is sincerely 
opposed to freedom of trade, as we presume he is, he 
is quite right in having nothing to do with Mr. Blaine’s 
schemes. Protection and Reciprocity have nothing in 
common, and cannot keep house together. If it is good 
for a nation to feed on its own vitals and be commercially 





entirely independent of the rest of the world, then it is 
just as harmful for it to become dependent for certain 
things on Canada as on England or Germany. If Europe, 
by selling its products in the United States, will drain 
away the wealth of the Republic, so will Canada. The 
argument for Protection is that it keeps wealth in a 
country. Granted this, reciprocity with Canada is only 
opening a little instead of a big flood-gate. It seems, 
therefore, hardly doubtful that General Harrison’s action 
in putting an end to the negotiations with Canada is due 
primarily to the protests of the extreme Protectionists. 
If they can help it, they are not going to let in Free-trade 
principles by a side-door. 

The attitude thus assumed by a large section of the 
Republican Party makes it interesting to inquire how the 
question. of annexation is affected. Will the breaking off 
of the negotiations enforce or weaken the hands of those 
who desire political union? The question is one of no 
little difficulty, and we do not for a moment profess to be 
able to answer it. We may, however, usefully point out 
certain of the conflicting forces at work for and against 
annexation. To begin with, the border interests with 
which Canada would compete were she included in the 
Union, no more desire annexation than they do Reciprocity 
or commercial union. They want to sell dear in a close 
market, not “to make the continent indissoluble” from 
the frozen ocean to the glowing South. They are there- 
fore at heart as opposed to annexation, as they are to Reci- 
procity. There are, however, other politicians who, though 
opposed to Reciprocity, are anxious for annexation. Their 
object, indeed, in refusing Reciprocity is to promote an- 
nexation. They argue, and with some show of reason :— If 
we grant Canada the commercial privileges which she would 
get by joining the Union without requiring her to join it, 
she will continue to remain independent. The only possible 
way of securing her is to maintain a high tariff-wall, and 
then to let her know that her only way of breaking it down 
is to enter the Republic.’ In this way an opposition to 
Reciprocity is growing up, both among those who desire 
and those who dislike annexation. Among other con- 
siderations which weigh for and against the acquisition 
of Canada by the United States, are the following. Those 
who are afraid of Roman Catholic aggression in the United 
States, look with dismay upon the admission of Quebec as 
a solid Ultramontane State, which might hold the balance 
at Presidential elections and extort terms from either party. 
By always voting together at elections, the Catholic party is 
already strong, though scattered. Endowed with such a 
citadel as that offered by French Canada, it might become 
dominant. But on these same grounds, the extreme 
Roman Catholics in the Union view the prospect of 
annexation with pleasure. They realise that it would 
give them a great increase of power. Next, those to 
whom the Negro problem has become a _ nightmare, 
naturally regard the annexation of Canada as a consum- 
mation very greatly to be desired. They would pay any 
price to bring some six millions of new white citizens into 
the Union. The great increase of territory might enable 
the Gulf States to be treated as a sort of black park in 
which the Negroes could be humanely governed under a 
Constitution such as that which regulates the population 
of Alaska or of the Indian Territories. Whether these con- 
flicting forces will neutralise each other, or whether one will 
prevail, whether Canada desires, or will ever come to desire, 
annexation, are matters well worthy of consideration, 
though we cannot discuss them here. Our own belief is, 
that Canada will not join the Union politically, but that 
in the end, whether by commercial union or by the 
adoption of Free-trade both in the United States and the 
Dominion, there will be unrestricted commercial inter- 
course between the two great divisions of the North 
American Continent. 





SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S RESIGNATION. 


E cannot record the resignation of Mr. Justice 
Stephen with any sense of pleasure, or even of relief. 

It was announced with much dignity, and in a scene of a 
certain pathos; but we do not know why a Judge still 
young for his position—sixty-two—and suffering mainly 
from habitual overwork, should not have received a year’s 
leave of absence in which to recover his health, while we 
do see that the incident will increase the tendency to dis- 
trust and revile English Judges which is one of the newest 
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and most detestable symptoms of the gradual decay of [ 


fibre in English public opinion. The more gossippy papers, 
the busybodies of society, and a section of the Radical 
Members, are doing their best to create a popular Court of 
Revision of judicial decisions, a Court which seeks to sub- 
stitute rumour for evidence, sentiment for statute law, and 
the opinion of the man in the street for the verdict of a sworn 
jury. It is part of the method adopted by the new party 
to malign the Judges personally, to criticise them as if they 
were mere politicians, and to tear away the veil of respect 
which has hitherto left them impersonal in the eyes of the 
community. The result is, first of all, that legal pro- 
ceedings are becoming, as in America, lengthy beyond 
endurance, the Courts feeling that, ‘to satisfy the public,” 
everything must be explained; and, secondly, that while 
one or two Judges grow more devoted to “hard” law than 
ever, several others are beginning almost openly to play to 
the gallery, or, as they would probably describe their con- 
duct, to “reconcile a law necessarily stereotyped with the 
advancing progress of opinion.” Under this solvent, the 
Tables of Stone are becoming tables of putty. Sir James 
Stephen’s retirement, though no doubt for the time ex- 
pedient, and unaccompanied by derogatory circumstances, 
will be attributed by the majority to the effect of public 
criticism, and will directly increase the weight and efficacy 
of general clamour, the absolutely worst machinery through 
which any defects in our administration of justice—and of 
course there are defects, such as unreasonable delay in 
civil proceedings, and excessive variation in sentences for 
crime—could possibly be removed. Gossip is ascending 
the judgment-seat, and if Gossip is not a fouler spirit than 
Belial, it belongs to a feebler and lower grade in the 
hierarchy of evil powers. 

We regret the incident the more because of the kind 
of Judge who has been its centre. Sir James 
Stephen has throughout his successful career been one 
of those lawyers who supply bone to the profession, 
the men who believe from their very souls in orderly 
justice ; who regard punishment as the appointed means, 
or rather, to be exactly accurate, as the best instru- 
ment which man has yet discovered, for keeping the 
wicked down; and who, in their confidence that law is a 
necessity, are willing that all laws should be at once clear 


‘to the subjects of them, and inflexible, the two qualities 


which always mark off Codes from systems dependent 
mainly upon precedent and custom. His well-known book 
on “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” was the only logical 
answer to Mill’s “ Liberty” ever published, and contains, 
in brief, pregnant sentences, as complete an argument for 
the necessity of government as supplementary. to the 
necessity for freedom, as was possible to a man who 
either did not accept, or did not choose to appeal 
to, the ultimate argument that right has a divine claim 
to prohibit wrong. Sir J. Stephen fully believed, and acted 
on the belief, as in his splendid conduct of the Lipski 
case, that it is bad for the race and for civilisation “ to bear 
the sword of the Lord in vain,” and felt something like 
pleasure that English law should, if juries would do their 
duty, provide adequate punishment and full effacement for 
wretches of that bad type. A mind of that stern and con- 
vinced kind no more shrinks from cénsequences than Nature 
shrinks, and can hardly understand why a people should 
hesitate in inflicting capital punishment, or why, when a law 
is just, a Bench should try to avoid straining its popularity 
by a rigid, or, as the phrase goes, a “ cast-iron” application 
of its provisions. It follows as a corollary in such a 
mind, that positive evidence becomes all-important, that 
“impressions” are rejected without scruple, but that 
there is a readiness to admit testimony, so it be but testi- 
mony, from which older and, in our judgment, feebler 
lawyers would have shrunk. Sir J. Stephen acted in 
this sense in India, where he had a clearer field than 
lawyers in England will ever have; and those who have 
administered law there since his time are, we believe, 
unanimous in pointing to the Law of Evidence with which 
he improved the Code, as the most perfectly scientific and 
yet liberal of all the systems of treating evidence which 
have as yet the force of law. 

“Hard” jurists of this kind, who will place reason above 
sentiment, and think that law can be and should be written 
out and known to whole populations—the feeling which 
must have inspired every great law-giver, from Moses to 
Mr. Livingstone—are never popular, for the world at heart 
still longs for Solomon or Haroun-al-Raschid, and desires 








that principle should be deflected to meet not only changes 
of opinion, but each individual case ; that the guilty should 
not escape by favour of law, or the “ innocent ” be punished 
for purely legal crime; and that penalties should be 
dictated by feeling and not justice, ladies who poison 
being gently detained, while burglars who bludgeon 
are sent unhesitatingly to the gallows. Sir J. Stephen 
was accordingly, especially after the Lipski case, where he 
withstood the whole Radical Press, to be justified at last 
by the murderer’s confession, of all the Judges the object 
of the most malignant criticism ; of a dislike, indeed, which 
had, we fear, much more to do with the attention paid to his 
health than any abstract zeal for serenity in the administra- 
tion of the law. We should therefore have been glad if 
his health had admitted of his refusing to retire, and 
calmiy defying an “ opinion” which has no right to control 
Judges, and which, if it does control them, or even seems 
to control them, will ultimately and inevitably, in exact 
proportion to the acuteness of their perceptions, diminish 
their impartiality. They will become as removeable as they 
were before 1688, and that not at the will of a King who 
may be competent, but of a crowd which must be ignorant, 
and is almost sure to be governed either by the blind 
hatred now often shown in legal cases where women are 
concerned, or by a sentimentality sometimes generous, but 
more commonly feebly flaccid. 

We trust that if any of the rumoured vacancies on the 
Bench should occur, those who recommend Judges will 
remember modern tendencies, and select men who may be 
relied on to correct them. We need, as is now so fre- 
quently said, more considerable men as Judges, and one or 
two in whom professional learning rises far above the 
average; but we also need men of firm minds, who, when 
sure of the law and of their consciences, will regard popular 
outcries merely as so much noise, and do justice utterly 
indifferent whether King Demos smiles or frowns. It is 
baser for a Judge to yield to Demos than to a monarch, 
for when the latter ruled, he was at least supposed to have 
something sacred about him, while those who crouch to 
the former often avenge themselves by their secret scorn ; 
but it is this baseness which all modern environment tends 
to beget and to develop. The right men are, we know, 
hard to find, it being one of the drawbacks to modern 
culture that capacity and sensitiveness so often co- 
exist; but nevertheless they can be found, for the 
quality required, which is but a form of uprightness 
after all, is to be discovered in every party. The usual 
notion that an upright Judge will commonly be a Con- 
servative, has no foundation either in fact or in a priori 
reasoning. The tendency of legal studies may be towards 
Conservatism, though Bentham was an ultra-Libera! ; but 
Radicals are often haughtily independent even of popular 
clamour. John Bright was a Radical, if ever there was 
one; and John Bright with fit legal training would have 
made an ideal Judge, and have been, we doubt not, entirely 
unpopular with the people. Most certainly he would not 
have spared murderers out of sentiment, as the populace 
tried to do in the recent parricide case ; nor would he have 
made new law by his interpretations, out of a vague im- 
pression that modern thought was anxious to reverse the 
ancient decisions. We wish there were a dozen like him 
on the Bench, all prepared to bow to opinion within its 
sphere of action, which is the Legislature, and profoundly 
indifferent to its expression everywhere else. 





LORD DUFFERIN ON PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


ORD DUFFERIN, in his very vigorous Rectorial 
address on Monday to the students of St. Andrews 
University, remarks, justly enough, that though it may be 
a question whether eloquence does not wield more influence 
in the world than it deserves, since it certainly is not at 
all necessarily accompanied by true wisdom, there can be 
no doubt that it is very seldom dissociated “from eminent 
ability of one kind or another.” And it is impossible to 
doubt that, in England at all events, the higher kinds of 
eloquence have very seldom been dissociated from con- 
siderable force of character. Often, no doubt, it is not 
combined with the most sober and weighty judgment; but 
hardly ever do we find the higher eloquence proceed from 
a genuinely weak man. Pitt, Fox, Plunket, Grattan, 
Gladstone, Bright, Argyll,—none of these names can be 
mentioned without carrying with it at once the conscious- 
ness of power as well as eloquence, of character as well as 
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persuasiveness. Indeed, English eloquence generally affects’ 


us much more by virtue of the force of character, the energy 
of conviction, which it expresses, than by virtue of the mere 
argumentative skill or the rhetorical fascination of the 
speech itself. To English ears at least, a man who can 
simply pour out mellifluous sentences is hardly eloquent. It 
is the art of making the depth of conviction, the earnest- 
ness of desire, the vigour of indignation, the singleness of 
purpose, shine through a speech, that to English ears 
makes it eloquent. An orator who strives very much after 
artificial effect,as distinguished from expressing the depth of 
personal belief, is never to English ears the most powerful 
orator. It is the man who can show effectively to the 
world the very crystallising of his own thought and 

. purpose who really touches and persuades an English 
audience. The worst of it is, of course, that there is so 
much very genuine thought and purpose which cannot 
be shown effectively to the world, which is never really 
brought to the knowledge of the world at all, though if it 
could be, it would mould the opinions and convictions of 
the world not less, it might be more, than that which 
really obtains eloquent expression. But it does not, of 
course, follow that because many wise men are more or 
less dumb, those who are eloquent are not wise also. In- 
deed, many of them certainly are so, though there may be 
and have been men of singular force and impressiveness of 
speech, whose force of character is far greater than their 
eiearness of vision and sobriety of judgment. Still, taking 
the world as we find it, we quite agree with Lord Dufferin 
that English eloquence usually counts for much more than 
fluency, for much more even than sentences which, to use 
his happy expression, “caress the ear;” that it usually 
expresses a kind of depth of conviction and resolve which 
exercises justly a good deal of influence over the feelings 
and thoughts of those who hear it. 


But when we come to consider the sort of eloquence 
which adopts very artificial and laborious methods in 
order to produce its highest effects,—such methods as 
Demosthenes is said to have adopted by teaching himself 
to articulate with stones in his mouth in order to obtain 
full control of his audience,—or such methods as one 
described by Lord Dufferin, which consisted in writing out 
a speech five or six times before it was delivered to any one 
whom it was intended to influence,—we may well ask 
whether industry and art of that highly elaborate kind really 
do indicate half as much force and earnestness of con- 
viction as they indicate self-consciousness and ambition. 
Carlyle, as we all know, has held up Cromwell’s inarticu- 
lateness almost as a gauge of his sincerity and reality of 
mind. If Cromwell could have prepared himself for every 
speech he delivered by writing out his thoughts six times 
before he delivered them, Carlyle would probably have 
classed him as one of the men who care more about 
seeming than being, more about plausibility than truth, 
and, instead of regarding all that painstaking as a 
test of earnestness, would have set it down as an 
evidence of the superficiality of his nature, and his 
excessive desire for influence and power. How far 
ought we to regard extreme attention to words and 
style and manner and gesture, as indications rather of the 
professional ardour to succeed, than of that depth of con- 
viction which has a certain right to wield a powerful in- 
fluence over us? There are no doubt plenty of speeches 
in the English language,—we might instance Mr. R. L. 
Sheil’s, Mr. W. J. Fox’s (the Anti-Corn Law orator), 
the late Mr. Horsman’s, and the present Sir Robert 
Peel’s,—which as compositions “caress the ear” and 
fascinate the imagination, without convéying the im- 
pression either of very thorough conviction or of a very 
lofty kind of political passion. We have often felt the 
same note of unreality even in the greatest speeches 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, though when we come to the 
fragments of the speeches of the Gracchi, we discern a 
note of a loftier and more ‘piercing kind. Hence we 
should be disposed to distinguish the kind of eloquence 
which depends on art, from the kind of eloquence which 
depends on character, and should advise people to steel 
their minds to some extent against eloquence of the 
former kind, and to yield it only to eloquence of the latter 
kind. Lord Dufferin was speaking exclusively to young men 
in their University phase, when he recommended them to 
take all the pains he suggested to perfect themselves in the 
practice of speaking. There is no more harm in giving a 
good deal of time in early life to get over the difficulty of 





res speech, than there is in giving a good deal of time 
in early life to get over the difficulty of clumsy movement. 
But for grown-up men who have learned to know the value 
of time, and the danger of over-expression, and the mischief 
of concentrating the mind too much upon the outsides of 
things, instead of keeping it fixed on the great moral ends 
of life, to spend themselves in polishing the irony of their 
innuendoes and the rhythm of their perorations, is surely 
rather an evidence that they are not the best advisers of 
the people than that they are. Artificiality of rhetoric, 
though it may gratify the hearer, and even interest him in 
a high degree as a proof of skill, ought to be, we should 
say, rather a warning against the influence of the man who 
shows a great command of it, than a legitimate source of 
popular power. Rhetoric of that sort is not the natural 
outcome of strong character, but only the measure of 
professional dexterity and intellectual tact. 

On the whole, we are disposed to think that it is not the 
worst effect of democratic institutions that they appear to 
discourage what we have called professional eloquence, as 
distinguished from the eloquence of deep conviction and 
strong character. If we observe how much less elaborate are 
the orations of to-day as distinguished from the orations of 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this, we 
shall see that professional eloquence wields less and less 
influence over our political life, and that it is rather 
grandeur of character and depth of conviction which reach 
the heart of the people, than elaborate rhetoric of any kind. 
Perhaps there is even too little of careful argument and 
close reasoning in our modern political speech, too much of 
elaborate disclosures of the attitude of mind of the speaker. 
But we do not, on the whole, regret the decay of that purely 
professional eloquence of which the Courts of Law and 
the pulpits of churches still offer plenty of impressive 
specimens. 





THE MASSACRE AT MUNEEPORE. 


: ie news that Mr. Quinton and the five Englishmen 
taken prisoners with him in the Muneepore Residency 
have been foully murdered in cold blood, will be a surprise 
as well as a sorrow to the community. It seemed so 
unlikely that the insurgents, however cruel in battle, would 
out of pure barbarity slaughter men who might be em- 
ployed as hostages, or even as intercessors with a victorious 
foe, that even the Anglo-Indians, to whom the events of 
the great Mutiny taught a deep distrust of Indian 
reasonableness, believed that they must be safe. Once 
captured, what should they be killed for, unless it were 
pure bloodthirstiness, which is not a usual Indian quality ? 
The Anglo-Indians momentarily forgot, we fancy—as, 
we are ashamed to confess, we certainly did—two power- 
ful motives which always impel Indians in insurrection 
against Europeans, to put them to death. One is the in- 
grained and incurable respect of the brown men for the 
white men, which inspires them with a secret distrust of 
themselves,—a feeling that, unless the intruders are put to 
death, they will somehow or other exercise authority. 
They are too competent to rule to be let live. The feeling 
has been repeatedly justified in Indian history, the 
white men, whose promises are always kept, raising fol- 
lowers from the ground; and its effect in prompting the 
massacres of 1857 was repeatedly acknowledged by 
native witnesses. The other, and perhaps the stronger 
motive, is the instinctive distrust of the people in their 
native rulers, the foreboding that if they can, they 
will abandon their followers in order to secure safety for 
themselves and their property. ‘The Sikhs would beat 
us,” wrote a great officer in 1848, “ but that the man in 
the centre thinks his right-hand man will desert him, and 
knows that his left-hand man has sold him for a price.” 
The only mode of removing this distrust is to make a com- 
promise impossible, and the swiftest way to do that is to 
commit murders, which, it is perfectly well understood 
even in Muneepore, the White Government will never 
pardon. The well of Cawnpore made Nana Sahib the idol 
of all the disaffected throughout India, so that twenty 
years after, he, or the man who passed for him, was 
a formidable person, not because the natives exulted 
in the bloodshed which, after quarter had been given, they 
thought slightly unlucky, but because he thereby became 
the one leader for whom pardon was impossible, and there- 
fore the one leader to be trusted. Expecting treachery on 
great occasions, all Indians like for leaders those who 
cannot be treacherous. The “ Senaputty ’—soldier-lord or 
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commander-in-chief—it will be found, murdered his 
victims, probably in public, to make sure of his own 
men, and perhaps to put compromise beyond his own 
power by, so to speak, burning his bridges. He has cer- 
tainly succeeded in preventing compromise. It would have 
been difficult—and, in our judgment, most inexpedient—to 
hang him for insurrection so long as he fought fairly, for 
we are, after all, invaders, and except in the case of Sepoys 
who have voluntarily surrendered their right to mutiny, 
it is wiser, as well as more Christian, to recognise some 
moral right of revolt; but for cold-blooded murder there 
can be but one rightful penalty. The Senaputty is 
reported killed in an attack on Thobal, a fort defended 
by Lieutenant Grant and eighty Ghoorkas; but had he 
survived, whatever amnesty was granted, the Senaputty 
must have been excepted from its operation, and, we 
greatly fear, so must the Acting Rajah, unless he can 
clear himself of a complicity which, in inventing the 
absurd charge that Mr. Quinton or the Goorkhas—who 
are Hindoos of the purest water—had outraged temples, 
he seems to Anglo-Indian eyes almost to admit. For 
the rest, terrible as the blow is to individual families 
in England, murder leaving a sting in it as of unbearable 
injustice, which death in battle never does, there is nothing 
in the ghastly incident to increase anxiety. It increases 
the necessity that the Muneepore State should be wiped 
from the map; but the revolt itself had revealed that 
necessity before. 

For it is evident that the Senaputty did not, as was at 
first reported by telegraph, rely on his hillmen alone. The 
Army of the State also obeyed him, or the Residency could 
never have been shelled. The Acting Rajah must also 
have consented, under duresse it may be, but still visibly, 
or he would have been deposed, it being utterly contrary 
to Indian ways to enter on a campaign in the capital to 
which the Head of the State declared himself opposed. 
Muneepore as a State must be held to have revolted, to 
have broken faith treacherously and in a murderous way, 
and Muneepore must pass, for the present at any rate, into 
British hands. We may try, if we like, the experiment of 
reigning through a new native family, brought from some 
other part of India, the Muneeporee chief personages 
being incompetent; but he will have an uneasy throne, 
and will benefit the people far less than a specially 
selected British Commissioner, who, with a fortified 
residence, two regiments, and two broad roads—one 
towards Bengal, and the other towards Burmah—vwill 
be as safe as any Englishman not protected by European 
troops ever is in India. He will govern the people quietly, 
introduce some sort of order in the hill-clans, and, as 
Muneepore must in the end be traversed by a railway, 
will probably quadruple the wealth and the population of 
the valley, which will then be as manageable as any 
other district. It is objected, we see, that to take this 
course is to increase our responsibilities; but that argu- 
ment, in many cases not only sound but irresistible, 
does not in this instance apply. Muneepore cannot, since 
Burmah was taken, be considered outside the natural 
limits of the Empire; and if it were, the Senaputty has 
forced us to assume the dreaded responsibilities. We 
cannot abandon the State, or we shall have fifty insurrec- 
tions throughout the peninsula; and we cannot leave a 
Resident in Muneepore without full authority and a 
sufficient guard. The assumption of direct control 
will be far simpler and easier, even if we should fix 
a time for the re-establishment of a native dynasty, 
as. we did in Mysore; and the valley will pay for 
its own better government. It was not well governed 
before, and after this revolt, with every ambition let loose, 
and all authority not resting on force discredited, it will 
be a mere scene of anarchy. There is no chief at once 
competent and trustworthy to place at its head, and the 
only alternative to British rule would be a British Regency 
on behalf of some child who could be thoroughly educated 
for his position. If there is such a child available, there 
is no objection to that plan; but for ourselves, we doubt 
the expediency of allowing a State which has broken into 
murderous revolt to continue to exist. The penalty of bad 
government is, properly, sequestration, and we would not 
be too hard on a revolt followed by a campaign; but we 
hold the feudatory States by a strange tenure, and the 
open murder of the few Europeans through whom we 
exercise our supervision should be visited with a more 
striking penalty than a mere change in the person on the 
throne. The State should cease to exist. 





THE NEW PHASE OF THE BELL COX CASE. 


T last we know what Mr. Hakes has been aiming at 
in his long controversy with Mr. Bell Cox. At 
times it has looked as though his object had been to 
elucidate certain obscure points in constitutional juris- 
prudence, and that his highest aspirations had been 
satisfied when he had given occasion for so many elaborate 
judgments upon the law of Habeas Corpus. At times we 
have been inclined to attribute his persistence to a passionate 
local patriotism. Other churches might have what ritual 
they liked; but, come one, come all, St. Margaret’s, 
Prince’s Road, Liverpool, should stand forth as the 
chosen home of an undefiled Protestantism. There 
were objections to both explanations, and we are 
now able to pronounce, on the authority of Mr. Hakes 
himself, that both are wrong. His own account of the 
matter is far more interesting. In the correspondence 
with Mr. Bell Cox which was printed on Wednesday, Mr. 
Hakes appears in the character of a prophet, and a 
prophet who has been wise enough to keep his predictions 
to himself until they have been fulfillled. The real object 
of the many suits he has instituted against Mr. Bell Cox 
has been to prevent the Archbishop of Canterbury from 
being unduly puffed up by the success of his decision in 
the Lincoln case. Mr. Hakes’s letter of March 31st, 1891, 
isa memento mori dragged across the path of a triumphant 
Ecclesiastical Judge. In that forgotten time when no one 
dreamed that a Bishop could be brought to trial for eccle- 
siastical offences, Mr. Hakes knew better. In the yet un- 
disclosed future he read that an Archbishop of Canterbury 
would hold a Court for the soul’s health of one of his 
Suffragans, and that to him was reserved the yet prouder 
part of interfering to promote the soul’s health of the 
Archbishop himself. ‘ Euphemia’s praise adorns my 
measure, But Chloe is my real flame.” He seemed to 
be prosecuting Mr. Bell Cox, but in fact he was pre- 
venting the Archbishop of Canterbury from thinking of 
himself more highly than he ought to think. 


On the 23rd of last month, Mr. Bell Cox, thinking, not 
unnaturally, that a good many things had happened since 
the suit against him was begun, and more particularly that 
a suit covering a large part of the same ground had re- 
cently been brought to an issue against a person of more 
importance than himself, addressed a conciliatory letter te 
Mr. Hakes. Let me, he said, suggest a compromise. Since 
judgment was originally given against me, a decision has 
been given in matters of ritual which “ carries with it at 
least the weight which attaches to the opinion of the 
Primate of all England and five of his Suffragans, among 
whom are certainly not the least distinguished members 
of the English Episcopate. I am ready to conform the 
ritual of St. Margaret’s to the rulings of that decision 
in any point where it may contravene it, and you, 
on the other hand, shall abstain from any fresh pro- 
ceedings against me and my people.” If Mr. Hakes 
had had only Mr. Bell Cox in his mind, he could 
hardly have done other than assent to this most 
reasonable proposal. It is impossible to contend that Mr. 
Bell Cox’s case has the same importance now that it had 
when it was first instituted. Whatever be the ultimate 
result of the Lincoln case, whatever be the action of the 
Judicial Committee, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or of the Bishop of Lincoln, or of the Ritualist party, it is 
plain that each and all will be governed by wholly different 
considerations from any dreamed of when Mr. Hakes first 
descended into the ecclesiastical arena. Since then the 
Church Association has flown at higher game than the in- 
cumbent of a parish, and however gratifying Mr. Bell Cox’s 
imprisonment may be to Mr. Hakes as a personal triumph, 
he cannot flatter himself that it will settle anything what- 
ever that is not presumably in a fair way to be settled by 
other means. 


Mr. Hakes’s letter of March 31st discloses that deeper 
reason for his conduct which we have already described. 
Mr. Bell Cox has only put himself more in the wrong by 
his well-meant offer of submission to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s judgment. Instead of conciliating Mr. 
Hakes, it has only made his wrath greater. “I much 
regret,” he writes, “your decision to yield only to the 
recent judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” And 
he goes on to say a variety of things about that judgment. 
It “is under appeal,” which to most men would have 
seemed rather a reason for delay than for going on. 
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It “ may be altogether reversed within a month or two ”— 
which Mr. Hakes apparently considers as tantamount to 
not having even a provisional or interlocutory force, so 
long as it is not reversed. It is “asserted without con- 
tradiction ’—that is, in a pamphlet which no one has 
thought worth answering—‘“ and by competent authority ” 
—that is, by one Mr. Tomlinson or Tomkinson—“ to be 
characterised by a flagrant misrepresentation of facts, by 
misquotation of documents, and by a resolute disregard 
for all evidence which might conflict with the design of 
the draughtsman.” When we have got our breath 
again after this douche of epithets, we begin to wonder 
what Mr. Hakes’s conception of respect for authority 
_really amounts to. Later on in the letter, he talks of 
acting “in accordance with our Catechism’s teaching to 
submit ourselves to our spiritual pastors.” He explains 
this to mean abiding by the decision of the Bishop of 
Liverpool. This suggests an interesting speculation. Why, 
if it is in accordance with our Catechism’s teaching “ to 
submit himself to the Bishop of Liverpool,” is it not equally, 
or even a little more in accordance with our Catechism’s 
teaching, to submit himself to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury? Is he not equally a spiritual pastor? It 
cannot be that Mr. Hakes is a stickler for the in- 
dependence of the Northern Province, for in a sub- 
sequent letter he declines to submit himself to the 
Archbishop of York. Nor can it, we think, be that 
he draws a nice distinction between Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, and holds that Bishops, who are mentioned 
in the New Testament, are superior to Archbishops, the 
name of whose office does not occur there. To attribute 
this view to Mr. Hakes would be to imply that he thinks 
Episcopacy to be of divine institution, and this we are quite 
sure he would reject as a Popish figment. We are reduced, 
therefore, to the explanation that, though “the unworthi- 
ness of the minister hinders not the effect of the Word or 
sacraments ”’—Mr. Hakes probably accepts this in theory 
because it occurs in the Thirty-nine Articles—it does hinder 
the effect of a judgment. How can he submit himself to 
the decision of the Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
(1) misrepresents facts, (2) misquotes documents, (3) 
disregards evidence? If he were a lay Judge, these grave 
offences would justify an address from both Houses for his 
removal. As he is an ecclesiastical Judge, Mr. Hakes can 
only comfort himself by the recollection that he is only 
behaving after the manner of his kind, and feel more 
than ever thankful that he is not the man “ to sanction the 
idea that priestly should be above sovereign authority,” 
or ‘to set up an Anglican in the place of a deposed Roman 
Pope.” 

The outcome of all this is, that Lord Penzance is to be 
induced, by hook or by crook, to send Mr. Bell Cox to 
prison a second time. We should not be surprised if Mr. 
Hakes found the Judge he adores harder to persuade 
than he thinks; but upon this point we will hazard no 
conjectures. We will rather call attention, before parting 
from Mr. Hakes, to his theory of what constitutes an 
ecclesiastical law. The one essential thing seems to be 
that the Church should be no party to it. An ecclesias- 
tical law is a law which the Legislature does not ask the 
Church to accept, but requires the Church to obey. This 
does not mean, Mr. Hakes is careful to add, that the 
Church may not offer an opinion on a law before it is 
made. On the contrary, the Legislature is always willing 
to receive representations from any quarter, including 
Bishops, Priests, and Convocation, while considering 
what laws ought to be made. But when once made, 
the business of the Church is not to criticise or to 
consider whether it shall accept them, but simply to obey. 
Thus, if a Billabolishing the Fourth Commandment should 
be introduced into Parliament, Bishops, Priests, and Con- 
vocation would be permitted to make representations in 
favour of a weekly holiday, and of fixing that holiday on 
the first day of the seven. But from the moment these 
representations had been ignored, and the Bill repealing the 
commandment had been passed, it would be a breach of 
ecclesiastical law to abstain from work on Sunday, or to read 
the Fourth Commandment in the service. Individuals, we 
infer from another passage in this same letter, would be free 
to leave the Church if they felt inclined, and so, being free 
from the obligation to obey the ecclesiastical laws, might still 
observe the Sunday if they liked. But the Church would 
be bound to take no notice of the day, since to do so would 





authority.” The only way in which this can be avoided is 
by training the clergy of the Church of England to regard 
themselves as so many Vicars of Bray. 








WANTED, A CHIVALRY FOR WOMEN. 
ORD DUFFERIN, in his Rectorial address to St. 
Andrews University, did not, we suppose, include 
formally the numerous young women to whom that University 
has given a special diploma distinct from that of the degree; 
for, so far as we know, the St. Andrews L.L.A.’s do not bear 
any part in the election of the Lord Rector, and are not 
therefore, we imagine, to be numbered amongst the Lord 
Rector’s proper constituents. But when we observed the con- 
cluding recommendation so eloquently enjoined upon the 
members of the University by the Lord Rector, to cultivate 
justice and chivalry as the only qualities which can illuminate 
commonplace employments and fill them with the light of true 
content, we could not help wishing that the young women on 
whom St. Andrews has conferred distinction could have been 
present, and have taken to heart Lord Dufferin’s words. Doubt- 
less the University men need justice and chivalry much; but 
do not the University women need justice and chivalry more ? 
Women are becoming the leaders: of the modern progress; 
they engage vigorously in social and political campaigns, and 
assume all the responsibilities of strength and daring. Do 
they not need the virtues which at once stimulate and restrain 
within due limits that strength and daring,—the readiness 
to dare much in a just cause; to give due consideration to the 
rights of the foe; to cultivate tenderness towards the weak, and 
audacity towards the strong; to be strenuous in struggle and 
generous in victory, in that spirit of true knight-errantry which 
men have hitherto regarded as belonging exclusively to their 
own ideal, but which women, now that they are vaunting their 
own strength and endeavouring to drive men from the field, 
need even more than men need them, if only on this account, 
that they have not inherited the same traditions of justice and 
chivalry, and are but too much disposed to claim all the 
vantage-ground of the weak, while they exercise all the 
privileges of the strong? A feminine chivalry for the many 
women who now affect to ride rough-shod over the male sex as 
an inferior and even servile caste, with whom it is necessary 
to deal decisively and almost peremptorily, is surely amongst 
the most necessary of the desiderata of the day. There is no 
reverence and no condescension in the pity which the stronger 
women extend to us. Masculine audacity used to be tempered 
by the feeling of idealism with which women’s beauty and 
purity were regarded by men. But feminine andacity is 
tempered by no such feeling of idealism. Those who indulge 
it do not look up to the other sex, but look down upon it, and 
look down without the touch of pity and the sense of reverent 
admiration, that have tempered so greatly the past ascendency 
of the male sex. By all appearances the rod of women will be 
a rod of scorpions for the unfortunate men whom they not 
only vanquish but despise. We need a new age of chivalry, 
a chivalry that will teach women how to bear themselves with 
some feeling of tenderness and compassion towards the vulgar 
sex of men, and not to trample us in the dust out of which we 
were fashioned. 


The first element in chivalry is the spirit which is willing 
to risk much, as well as to sacrifice much, in the cause of 
the oppressed. Now, women, as a rule, would almost rather 
sacrifice much than risk much. They will often give up what 
they know they need greatly, if it is a sacrifice of which they can 
clearly measure the extent, and concerning which they are sure 
that they can bear to be without it. But they like to be sure what 
it is they are giving up, and not to indulge in anything like 
Quixotic adventure. They have not the spirit of enterprise or 
hardy and sanguine audacity in them. They like to be sure of 
the full extent of what they hazard, and to stake nothing that 
they cannot afford to lose. They love to be prudent even in 
their sacrifices, and are apt to regard with some contempt 
that power of shutting the eyes to possible loss which is 
so often the condition of a tremendous gain. Now, that is 
certainly not the spirit of chivalry. The knight-errant must 
not attempt to insure himself against all consequences except 
those which he foresees and is conscious of his willingness to 
endure. If we are to have women succouring the unfortunates 
of the male sex in the spirit of chivalry, they must cherish 
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hearts, and be ready to encounter’ great risks of which they 


cannot really gauge the magnitude. They must be willing to 


charge not only dangers of which they know the nature, but 
dangers of which they have no clear conception at all,—in 
other words, to brave the unknown on behalf of the cause 
they have taken to their hearts; and that is where they are 
at present decidedly deficient in the chivalric spirit. 

In the next place, women, if they are to rise to the chivalry 
which their new pretensions and new initiative in the world 
seem to require in them, must inspire themselves with some- 
thing of that protecting tenderness towards the weaker sex 
which was of the very essence of the spirit of chivalry in the 
ages in which women were supposed to be, what they are now 
known not to be, the weaker of the two sexes. Women 
must discourage in themselves that scornful feeling towards 
men of which we see so many evidences in our modern 
life, and try to share that half-poetic estimate of those 
whom they are prepared to protect and deliver from oppres- 
sion, in which the old spirit of knight-errantry delighted itself. 
As it is, women are much too apt to combine the attitude 
in which they very naturally indulged when they regarded 
themselves as the objects of a sort of tender and gallant 
adoration, with the very different attitude appropriate to those 
who feel that they are the liberal givers of that protection which 
in the previous age of chivalry they exulted in receiving. Now, 
it will not do to combine the privileges of the protector with 
the privileges of the protected. That certainly would not be 
in the least like chivalry, and yet it seems to be the temper of 
our modernised and progressive women, who indulge them- 
selves in all the ostentatious indifference to men which was 
appropriate to them as the objects of tender admiration, and 
yet claim to have all the practical power and responsibility in 
their hands which during the past age of chivalry was accorded, 
as of right, to men. If the women are to be the virtual rulers 
and initiators of progress in our modern society, as they 
appear to desire, they must at least treat men with 
some of the same considerateness and tenderness with 
which men formerly treated women. They must learn to 
reverence the weaker sex, to see in it the latent graces 
which gentle and respectful sympathy will bring out. They 
must feel towards helpless and distressed men as the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages felt towards helpless and dis- 
tressed women. Lord Dufferin referred to Sir Walter Scott 
as the true authority for the chivalry which he seemed to think 
that men should foster in themselves. But Sir Walter Scott 
was not entirely without the prescience of genius for the 
developments of the new age. In his picture of Rebecca’s 
attitude towards Ivanhoe, and still more, perhaps, in his 
picture of Diana Vernon’s attitude towards Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, he just hit off a sketch of the kind of chivalry which 
we want to see now in the strong-minded women of to-day 
towards distressed men of a weaker calibre than their feminine 
protectors. Diana Vernon pitying Frank Osbaldistone for 
his sullenness and his intoxication, and bringing him to a 
better mood by the mixture of tenderness and vigour with 
which she treated him, gives us a good notion of the sort of 
chivairic attitude of which we desire to see more in the 
mighty women of to-day. 

And, again, women must cultivate that idealism, that imagi- 
native habit of mind, which is essential to any true reverence 
towards a sex so full of superficial weakness and obtuseness as 
the male sex. No mere realist can ever be chivalrous. For the 
mere realist dwells only on what he sees, and not on what he can 
only perceive by the higher insight of faith. If it were necessary, 
—as it certainly was,—to have plenty of idealism in order to 
overlook the feebleness and peevishness of women, and to dis- 
cern the fine and delicate qualities beneath the surface, is it not 
much more necessary for our strong-minded women to culti- 
vate a similar idealism to help them to overlook the coarseness 
and clumsiness of men, and to discefn the often invisible 
sympathy and gentleness which lie beneath? Women must 
discharge themselves of their rather spasmodic and capricious 
sentimentalisms, and cultivate a deep and reasoned idealism 
of conviction, before they can qualify themselves for the 
knight-errantry of the new civilisation. 





THE PROBABILITY OF GREAT INDIAN FAMINES. 
4 ewe English accuse the Irish of perpetually indulging in 

the passion of self-pity, and the accusation certainly 
appears to be true; but we are not sure that the accusers are 








quite free from the same mental weakness. At least, we do 
not know how otherwise to explain the English readiness to 
believe that something dreadful, which they would do anything 
to prevent, is perfectly sure to happen for their discomfiture. 
Now the idea is, that Great Britain will be blockaded by the 
ships of the whole world, and as she cannot produce wheat 
enough for her population, she must either surrender at dis- 
cretion to her enemies, or her people must perish of starvation. 
Then it is that all mankind will adopt Protection in its extreme 
form, and English goods being prohibited in all ports, English 
commerce will die away, and with it English wealth and 
greatness in the world. Again, the country is to be ruined 
by the discovery of some new motor, which, being equally 
available everywhere, must give a monopoly of manu- 
factures to the Continent, where labour is cheap; and 
yet again, that amidst the competition of the world, the 
English soil, though it is under our feet and does not 
produce half enough for the demand, must go out of culti- 
vation. This last theory is an article of faith with thousands 
of intelligent men, who will discuss it and demonstrate it and 
moan over it, and eat grapes and drink port quite happily in 
the midst of their lamentations. This week the excitement is 
the Indian Census. Every one is metaphorically weeping over 
India. The population there has increased by thirty millions 
in the last ten years, and if it increases at the same rate, will 
be five hundred millions by 1941, and then there will not be 
sufficient food for them, and then God only knows what 
misery will happen. It is pitiful, most pitiful, and something 
must be done, and everybody, but that there is too much 
to do, would be absorbed in apprehension and sorrow. The 
sorrow and apprehension, too, though they are enjoyed as 
titillating luxuries, are at all events thus far real, that those 
who feel them would, if they could, prevent the mischief 
feared by considerable personal sacrifices. They cannot do 
it, however, and know they cannot,—nay, so far as they act at 
all, their action will increase the rapidity of the process they 
so dread. The Act only just passed for raising “the age of 
consent” throughout India must, so far as it is obeyed, 
increase both the number of births and the healthiness of 
the infants born, and therefore increase the thickness of the 
population ; and so must every one of the great sanitary laws 
now so peremptorily pressed upon the Government of India. 
Scientific drainage in all towns with a population of ten thou- 
sand would, if it were possible, probably decrease the average 
mortality of India by five persons per thousand, while the pro- 
vision of pure drinking-water, which is, we fear, not possible 
without general insurrection, would reduce it by five more. 
We act in fact as if the obligation on us were to do our duty 
according to our lights, and leave the consequences to Provi- 
dence, but we utterly refuse to acknowledge in theory that 
Providence can be trusted, or rather, that it must be trusted 
whether we like it or not. It is perfectly possible that India 
may be eaten up by its own population like a cheese by 
mites, and it is also possible that all Indian families may 
produce only daughters, as many of them do already, or 
that a deadly worm or beetle may attack the rice and wheat, 
or that the Black Death, which has appeared in limited 
localities, may suddenly burst its usual limits and devastate 
the continent. There is absolutely no reason why any one of 
those calamities should not occur, for they all do occur within 
limited circles or areas; and if a feeling which is in reality 
faith either in a Supreme Will or in the continuity of accus- 
tomed order, preserves us from shivering at one possibility, so 
it ought to preserve us from tremor at them all. Once within 
the circle of the uncontrollable, we have only to submit ; and to 
reasonable human beings, a necessity for submission ought to 
bring an access of strength, not of apprehensions. 


But, we shall be told, the evidence is against us. The limi- 
tation of births to one sex has never, that we know of, occurred, 
except in individual families; an invasion of destructive 
insects has never produced famine; and no pestilence can be 
clearly proved, whatever reason in one or two cases there 
may be for suspicion, to have destroyed a whole population. 
On the other hand, it is said, there is evidence that when 
population grows too thick, it becomes liable to famine, and 
famine is one of the most terrible of calamities. That which 
has been may be again, and the increase of the population 
of India on so tremendous a scale is, therefore, a thing 
to shudder at. To most of our readers’ that argument 
will seem unanswerable, and we should be the last to 
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deny it a certain force; but its force is nevertheless mainly 
theoretical. Where is the evidence of any connection between 
thickness of population and liability to famine? It is quite 
true that famine has struck thick populations, as in Ireland 
and some parts of China; but then, it has also struck thin 
ones, some of the worst famines on record having desolated 
thinly peopled countries. Famines spring from failure of 
erops, from floods, from drought, or from the interruption of 
agriculture, and with none of these causes has thickness of 
population anything todo. The thickest population in the 
world, in proportion to its means of subsistence, is that of 
England, and it has been singularly exempt even from the 
fear of famine. The case of Ireland is incessantly quoted; 
_ but the potato crop did not perish, and could not perish, 
because there were many Irishmen to plant, and dig up, 
and eat potatoes; and if the potatoes had not been stricken 
with a disease still unexplained, but certainly not pro- 
ceeding from the numbers of husbandmen, Irishmen would 
not have been stricken either. Much is made of Chinese 
famines; but they do not attack the whole land, and the very 
thickest districts are not those assailed. In India, the densely 
populated rice districts have been exempt for a century, while 
famine desolated the far thinner population of Behar, and the 
actually thin population of Orissa. There was, indeed, an 
awful famine a century ago in the rice districts, the famine 
described by Macaulay, and due in part, as natives believed, 
to the English regrating of rice; but that famine fell on 
a population which there is every reason to believe was 
exactly half as thick as at present, and had precisely the 
same system of agriculture, for the English, who have done 
something to irrigate the wheat-bearing districts, have done 
nothing whatever in the great provinces yielding rice. It may 
be true, as man, with his usual presumption, frequently asserts, 
that famine is Nature’s remedy for over-population ; but if so, 
Nature usually makes the inexplicable mistake of leaving the 
thickest populations alone, sparing Belgium while striking 
Morocco. There may be a connection between density of 
population and a failure of food, but it is not visible in 
history, and not deducible from any process of reasoning, 
even the a priori one, which would rather suggest that 
when men grow over-numerous, they would cultivate more 
carefully, a theory realised in action in China, in Egypt, in 
ancient Peru, and in the rice-bearing deltas of Bengal. 
There is, in truth, no evidence that the consumption 
of an agricultural people has ever overtaken its normal pro- 
duction of food,—that is, its production when Nature works in 
her accustomed way. There is famine in Egypt when the Nile 
fails, as it must have failed in Joseph’s time; but the Nile fails 
because of deficient rainfall on the East African hills, not 
because there are too many Egyptians on the river’s bank. 
Of course, if the population is thick, a famine kills more 
people than if it is thin, and therefore causes more suffering ; 
but the thickness or thinness of population has nothing to do 
with famine. Hooghly, with 800 people to the square mile, 
is ten times as safe from the destroyer as Bellary, with 
only 125. 

But population might be too thick for the means of subsist- 
ence. Clearly; and two planets might collide. There is 
nothing to stop either calamity, except, as the men of science 
would say, the unalterable order of things, or, as we should 
say, the supreme will of the Creator, who will allow our de- 
struction when his purpose is accomplished, and not before. 
It is reasonable to speculate on what might happen if numbers 
grew too great in any one locality, as it is reasonable to specu- 
late on the effect of unexpected movements in the heavenly 
bodies; but to feel fear about either is uselessly to depress a 
store of vitality never too large for the race. 


THE SCIENCE OF STORY-TELLING. 
- Y Allah! O my sister! were it not well to beguile our 

waking hour with one of your pleasing tales?” 
“ Most willingly,” answered Scheherazadé, “if this good King 
permits me.” And thereupon she began to beguile the waking 
hours not only of that night, but of a thousand more, until 
Schahriah forgot his resentment, and his wrath against all 
women was lost in his loving admiration of one. And yet the 
daughter of the Vizier was an unscientific person. Other 
story-tellers have lived and died since her tine—Boccaccio, for 
instance, Alexandre Dumas, or Walter Scott—who beguiled 
the waking hours of their generation and of our own as well, 





all of them practising their simple art without any previous 
teaching or proper scientific training. We, in our ignorance, 
were very content with them; indeed, we are very content 
with the novelists of our own day, among whom Mr. Besant 
has not been the least to afford us pleasure and contentment ; 
but we are wiser now, and shall be content no more. It is Mr. 
Besant who has opened our eyes. Until now, we have happily 
believed that the tale of the story-teller and the song of the 
poet were the results of unpremeditated art, even as are the 
strains of the skylark; that they told stories or poured forth 
verse because it was their nature to do so; and that their 
natural gift could no more be reduced to the exact rules and 
principles of science than could the gift of a wild bird’s 
song. But Mr. Besant, in the pages of the New Review, gives 
us to understand that the art of fiction is a science; that it is 
capable of being resolved into certain scientific rules; and 
that those rules can be taught and should be taught. Though 
why he talks of fiction when he evidently means story- 
telling, it is difficult to guess; “fiction” is a word that 
might apply to painting and acting, as well as the writing 
of three-volume novels, and is a most unscientific defi- 
nition of the process of story-telling in prose to which Mr. 
Besant so obviously refers. Well, Mr. Besant is a story-teller 
himself—or, perhaps he would rather say, fictionist—so he 
may be allowed to call his own art by what name he pleases. 
Apparently he is best pleased to call it a science, and would 
like to see the institution of a school in which its scientific 
principles would be taught. What an immense improvement 
we may expect then in the novels of the future! What 
advantages did ‘our dear Scheherazadé lose from the lack of 
an early training, and how much more scientific might her 
stories have been, had she enjoyed the opportunity of attending 
Mr. Besant’s school! We wonder whether Dumas or Walter 
Scott ever realised that “the idle trade of story-telling,” as 
Mr. Hardy calls it, was really the practice of an exact science. 
Perhaps they practised a science, as the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme talked prose, without being aware of the fact. 
However, we will not quarrel with Mr. Besant about the use 
of a word; we merely wish to remark that the words 
“science” and “art” are not convertible terms. 


The School of Fiction that Mr. Besant proposes will teach 
the would-be novelist how to choose a subject to write upon ; 
how to give the subject a setting; how to fill-in his canvas, so 
to speak, with fitting characters, scenes, and incidents; how 
to give just the requisite amount of dialogue, or to make the 
most of striking situations ; how, in fact, to do all those things 
in the performance of which lies all the difference between 
Thackeray’s “ Esmond” and the serial story of the penny- 
dreadful. Can these things be taught? “Most certainly they 
can,” says Mr. Besant; and proceeds to describe a school in 
which lecturers should dissect and analyse, for the benefit of 
their pupils, some well-known work, or a series of works, 
“showing how the thing sprang first from a central idea; how 
this idea gradually attached itself toa central figure in a central 
group; how there arose about this group scenery, the setting 
of the fable; how the atmosphere became presently charged 
with the presence of mankind, other characters attaching 
themselves to the group; how situations, scenes, conversa- 
tions, led up little by little to the full development of the 
central idea.” How delightfully simple, how easy the process 
is! There is a novel called “ The Golden Butterfly,” from the 
reading of which we remember having derived the greatest 
pleasure and amusement. Let us trace the course of that 
butterfly, through its stages of chrysalis and caterpillar, back 
to the first simple egg, and then we shall know exactly how it 
was made, and be able to make another butterfly like it. Does 
Mr. Besant seriously think that any one but himself could do 
that P—or does he believe that he could give a reasoned account 
of the way in which Thackeray composed “ Vanity Fair,” 
reduce that composition to its first principles and simplest 
elements, and show what was the central idea in the 
author's mind in the several stages of the story, or hcw the 
story grew round that central idea? We doubt whether 
Thackeray could have done it himself: we doubt a little 
whether Mr. Besant would be entirely successful in the 
decomposition of the butterfly: and we seriously doubt 
whether, even if the original processes could be laid bare in 
all their details, it would be possible to evolve a theory of 
composition from such knowledge. And Mr. Besant con- 
tinues :—“ I can also conceive of a School of Fiction in which 
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the students should be made to practise observation, descrip- 
tion, dialogue, and dramatic effects. The student, in fact, 
would be taught how to use his tools.” We, too, can conceive 
of such a school, but we cannot conceive of anybody who 
would be capable of teaching it. To make the students 
‘practise such things sounds feasible enough; but who can 
judge of the results, or tell if a student be in the right 
-or the wrong way of learning? There are people, both intel- 
jigent and well-instructed, who profess themselves quite 
aanmoved by the dramatic effect of Mr. George Meredith, 
“unconvinced of the truth of his dialogues, and blind to 
this powers of observation and insight into character. It is 
possible that if Mr. George Meredith had attended a con- 
ventional school of fiction, his efforts might have been dis- 
couraged and his novels never written,—had he chanced to 
meet with a teacher who did not appreciate his methods. Who 
shall teach the teachers? The most that they could do, would 
be to tell a pupil whether he could write good English, or 
whether he had a natural aptitude for conveying his ideas to 
other people. What Mr. Besant is pleased to call technique, 
is not technical or teachable; it is the nice tact, the delicate 
faculty of touch, that a writer exercises on his subject and 
his audience, and that comes to him either by nature or not 
at all. Weshould say that in writing a novel, there was no 
more technical knowledge involved than that contained in the 
power of writing intelligibly, in the use of ordinary language 
‘and pen and ink. To compare novel-writing with the painting 
of pictures and the composition of music is absurd. The tech- 
nique of painting or of music is infinitely complicated, and its 
teaching is not contained in that of the ordinary public school : 
hence the necessity of special schools of music and of painting. 
‘The technique of the writer is provided in the teaching of the 
public school, and consists in the power of reading and 
writing. At a public school a boy is taught how to read 
Homer and many another classical model, and he is also 
taught how to write his own language: everything else must 
come from himself. A public school will equip him with all 
the arms that are necessary, but the exercise of them, if he 
would be a writer, rests with his own strength and his own 
valour. He might, if he liked, take lessons in observation 
‘from a Police Magistrate; in description from an auctioneer ; 
or in dialogue from a cabman; but even then he would be 
as far off as ever from the position of the successful 
novelist. What are these unknown tricks of the trade that 
Mr. Besant would have him taught, and that he cannot 
learn from his own reading and observation? We wish 
that Mr. Besant had his school, if it were only to satisfy 
our curiosity. Very likely he may get it, for the author of 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men” need never despair of 
realising his dreams. 


But why does Mr. Besant fall foul of the hapless reviewer ? 
He complains that the critic gives no guidance or leading to 
the young writer who reads the review, that he is not patient 
‘to point out the different merits or demerits of a book, but 
that he simply says whether he likes it or not,—that, and 
nothing more. But what more has a reviewer to say? After 
that he has corrected the grammar, criticised the style, com- 
mended or blamed the drawing of the characters or the 
imagining of the plot, what is there left for him to say? By 
what eternal verities, by what recognised canons, is he to judge 
‘the book? He can only say whether it has pleased himself or 
not. After all—since Mr. Besant likes to challenge compari- 
son with the sister arts—what has either the art or the musical 
critic to say more than that, when their criticisms have been 
stripped of the professional jargon? The art-critic may re- 
mark that the composition of a picture is good; and the re- 
viewer says that a plot is original and interesting. The critic 
may say that the drawing is faulty; the reviewer says that 
the grammar and the style leave much to be desired. And 
then they both remark respectively that they like the picture 
cand the novel. Well, it sounds rather tame; it is merely an 
invitation to the general public to like the novel or the picture 
also. But what more can they say? Imagine an exhaustive 
account of every picture in the Academy, or of every novel 
that is published! Again, why does Mr. Besant talk of the 
“base and ignominious terms ” upon which an unhappy being, 
rejected of the publishers, gets his work published at his own 
‘expense P Those are bitter words, and surely undeserved. In 
what consists the baseness or the ignominy? Isa publisher, 
then, so infallible that what he rejects all honest men should 





despise? From Mr. Besant we hardly expected this, for we 
know him to be very kindly to the young author, and we had 
thought him to have less faith in the publisher. 





BONXIE. 

a HAT on earth is a Bonxie?” will be the exclamation 

of most of our readers on seeing the title above. 
Why he was so called we cannot say, except that it pleased the 
Shetlanders thus to name him. He was first introduced to 
the civilised world by Hoier, a physician of Bergen, who, 
visiting the Feroes to investigate their natural history, sent 
thence to Clusius the Artesian, a celebrated naturalist then 
living at Leyden, a bird under the name of “Skua”—so called 
from its cry—which the latter received at the end of December, 
1604 (we like to be particular in the matter of dates), and 
described in the auctarium, or supplement to his “ Exoticorum 
Libri Decem,” published in the following year. This worthy 
also gave what professed to be a figure of this bird; but the 
likeness is hardly to be seriously recognised, and yet is not 
funny enough to be a caricature. Moreover, because Hoier 
informed him that this Skua “carried on” (if so we may 
freely render the word grassatur) towards little birds and 
fishes, Clusius was fain to persuade himself that it was of the 
same kind—with one trifling exception—as a marvellous bird 
mentioned by Oviedo in his ever-to-be-remembered “ Chronicle 
of the Conquest of the West Indies.” This last was doubtless 
what is now known as the frigate-bird—a very different sort 
of sea-fowl, but the Spanish author said it had one foot 
smooth and webbed like a duck’s, while the other was armed 
with claws like a vulture’s or an eagle’s—thus originating a 
legend which survived to the days of Linnzus, though it got 
itself transplanted (how, who can tell?) to the osprey; but 
that we need not follow. Hoier gave no account of his 
Skua’s habits, and we find them first mentioned in 1673 by 
Debes, one of the earliest writers on the Fzroes, who describes 
the ferocity with which the birds protect their nesting-places 
against plunderers, so that the latter had in self-defence to 
put a knife point upwards on their heads, on which the former, 
in their assaults often bayonetted themselves. 

Here ends this part of our story, which we may take up 
again in the light shed by the immortal pair, Ray and 
Willughby, who tell us of the species as occurring in England, 
though all they tell us is that their friend Needham sent them 
the “ stuft ” skin of a bird which he had found “ hung up in a 
certain gentleman’s hall.” This they were able to identify 
with Hoier’s Skua, and they gave another, and equally grotesque, 
portrait of it. They also got puzzled as to whether it was not 
the same as a certain Catarracta described and figured by 
Aldrovandi, which seems te have been the young of one of the 
larger sea-gulls; and they had hazy notions as to whether it 
might not also be the Cornishmen’s gannet. Space would fail 
us, and we should inevitably bore our, readers, were we to 
recount the literary history of Bonxie for the next century and 
more, though we may remark that Sibbald in 1684 was aware 
of its inhabiting Scotland, stating that it preyed upon teals 
(querquedulas) and other small birds. The real history of the 
Skua begins with Low, an Orcadian minister who was com- 
missioned by Pennant to compile for his use a natural history 
of Orkney and Shetland, and with that object visited among 
other places the island of Foula, the most westerly of the latter 
group. Here he found our friend, as duly stated by Pennant ; 
but his own account of his introduction to Bonxie, which was 
not, however, published ti!l 1813, is more full and quaint than 
that given by his employer. It is, besides, less well known, 
and therefore we may quote part of it :— 


«As I approached the summits of the high mountains, I came 
near the Skua’s quarters, which are affixed on the very peaks. Ino 
sooner approached but I was attacked with so great fury, that every 
one of those who were with me, as well as myself, were obliged to 
do him obeisance at every stroke. He beat my dog entirely out 
of the pit [we fear that the Rev. gentleman must have known 
something of cock-fighting], insomuch that he was obliged to run 
in among our legs for shelter, and would not be forced out again, 
for though Bonxie (as he is here called) had some regard for 
us while we kept together, on him he had no mercy, every 
whip he fetched him made his own wings crack, and the do 
crouch into the hollows of the moor, till we came up and reliev: 
him. I followed one of them to some distance from the rest, 
which made me part good company, and received some very rude 
salutes for my imprudence from three of these birds that made at 
me with the utmost rage. I defended myself the best way I could 


with my gun, fired several times at them, but, as none dropped, 
the report did not startle them in the least, rather seemed to 
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enrage them the more. When the inhabitants are looking after 
their sheep on the hills, the Skua often attacks them in such a 
manner that they are obliged to defend themselves with cudgels 
held above their heads, on which it often kills itself...... By 
the most minute inquiry, could not find that it ever meddled 
either with its congeners or others to destroy them. Itsfury seems 
to be more offensive than defensive...... In Foula this is a 
privileged bird, no man will nor dare shoot it, under the penalty 
of sixteen shillings and eightpence sterling, nor destroy its eggs. 
When they meet it at sea, whatever fish they have in the boat, 
Skua always gets a share, and all this out of gratitude for 
beating off the eagle, who dares not venture to prey on the 
island during the breeding season. Skua, indeed, is not so strong 
as the former, but much more nimble, strikes at him without 
mercy with such effect that he makes the eagle roar aloud, and 
his retreat is so sudden as to avoid all danger from his clumsier 
antagonist. I asked particularly whether Skua did not sometimes 

* pay himself for defending their flocks, by taking a lamb now and 
then, but one and all assured me they had never seen or heard of 
a single instance of his doing so.” 

The experience of all subsequent visitors to Foula and the 
other two breeding-stations of Bonxie in Shetland—and be 
it known that here alone in the British Islands does he make 
his home—is to the same effect. Not only was the enter- 
prising Mr. Bullock’s large dog “so roughly handled that it 
was obliged to come to us for assistance,” but his “son received 
a violent blow on the back of his head, whilst stooping to 
secure a bird he had wounded.” Blind courage, however, is of 
little avail against firearms, and as time went on the species 
was persecuted, becoming rarer and rarer, as, indeed, was but 
natural, considering the few places to which it resorted. At 
one of them it is stated to have become completely extinct, 
and at another—on Unst, the most northerly of our islands— 
the stock had been reduced to a single pair, but fortunately 
finding a protector in Dr. Laurence Edmondston, it in a few 
years rallied. This gentleman, writing of the way in which it 
had been allowed to be shot down, observes :—“ It is surprising 
that proprietors are in general so careless of the preservation 
of those ornaments of their properties and cheerers of these 
bleak and wild solitudes, which they possess in the wild fowl 
that frequent them, or will persist in shutting their eyes 
to the fact that if once a colony inhabiting a certain 
situation is extirpated, by a law of instinct very general 
and very imperative, it will never again be tenanted 
by the same species, although it may be numerous at no great 
distance.” Of the qualities of Bonxie, Dr. Edmondston goes 
on to say that he is “hardy and easily tamed. He does not 
possess the habit of his congener the Arctic gull, that of 
making some other water-birds not only cater fish, but cook it 
for his table. He has a good beak and pinions of his own, 
and he disdains to soarn for the disgorgement of others. In 
some countries he is proscribed, as well as the raven and 
eagle, and a price set on his head, from the notion that he is 
injurious to young lambs; but this, I think, is incorrect. 
Small sea-birds he does occasionally attack and devour. In 
captivity he is gentle and affectionate, and will feed on 
almost anything.” Of Bonxie’s aptitude for confinement, we 
may here remark that Selby mentions one which lived with 
Dr. Neill for at least twelve years. 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember that last 
summer and autumn a considerable amount of excitement 
existed in Shetland, and Scotland generally, caused by the 
report that some gentlemen, landing on the island of Foula 
from a yacht, slew a great number of Skuas at their breeding- 
place, the Sneuk, where it has been for many years the object 
of the proprietor to preserve them as much as possible,—the 
old prejudice in their favour among the crofters having yielded 
to the temptation offered by visitors. We believe that the report 
was exaggerated, but that two nesting-birds were admittedly 
slain, the defence being the poor one that they were wanted 
as specimens for a museum. However, it was, on the other 
side, maintained that, though possibly only two birds fell 
dead to the gun and were secured by the collectors, a much 
larger number of victims were mortally wounded, and their 
remains found by the islanders after the strangers had departed. 
This is highly probable, because it is what nearly always 
happens when the thronged breeding-places of sea-fowl are 
harassed. The shooters hold their guns straight enough to 
hit; but, misjudging the distance, which every one knows is 
an easy thing to do, they fail to kill on the spot, and the 
stricken birds go away to die. In this way, far greater 
destruction can be wrought than its perpetrator has any idea 
of at the time, and thus it may have been in the recent case. 
Unfortanately, no legal proceedings were taken under the 


Wild Birds Protection Act, in the schedule of which Bonxie 
finds a place, as certainly might have been done, for there was, 
we believe, no concealment of the yacht’s name, or that of 
those concerned. Had a prosecution been instituted, the 
truth would have been known, and it is quite possible that the 
defendants would have cleared themselves from at least the 
graver part of the charge, which they now cannot satisfactorily 
do. Unfortunately, too, the case seems to have been regarded 
in Scotland as one of laird against trespasser, and so, in the 
discussion that followed, several side-issues were entered upon 
which bad nothing whatever to do with the real point, it being 
open to any one to set the law in motion and avenge, if 
proved, Bonxie’s death. But considering the indignant outery 
made on this ocaasion, it seems particularly appropriate to 
learn, as we do, that at the last meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, announcement was made that its 
silver medal had been awarded to the proprietor of Foula, 
Mr. Robert Scott of Melby, who, with his late father, 
has been, as above stated, for many years protecting Bonxie, 
as well as to Mrs. Edmondston, of Buness House, in 
Unst, the seat of that family, several members of which, and 
especially the Dr. Laurence Edmondston before-mentioned, 
have for sixty years, if not longer, been doing the like at his 
more northern station. Without this protection, it is not 
doubted that Bonxie would long since have been extirpated as 
a native of Britain, though he might have continued to show 
himself occasionally on our sea-coasts as a straggler from the 
homes still left him in the Feroes—there are not many now— 
and Iceland. But in no other part of the world has he an 
abiding place, and therefore his risk of total extinction is not 
small. There must have been a time, one would think, when 
he ranged over a much wider area, for far away down in the 
Southern Hemisphere live two of his cousins,—one the “ Port 
Egmont hen,” that readers of the Voyages of the last century 
will well remember, and another that has received no English 
name, but keeps along the shores of South America. It takes 
a skilful ornithologist to distinguish between these two, 
though Mr. Howard Saunders, the recognised authority on 
the gull family, says that distinction can always be effected 
and doubtless all spring from the same ancestral stock. We 
might please ourselves with speculating whether, in the time 
of some glacial epoch, that stock had its home in the- 
equatorial seas, as being the only habitable belt on the globe, 
and then, when temperature rose, parted company, one portion 
coming to the North Atlantic, and the other going southwards 
and again splitting into two, one of which found a home in 
the Falkland Islands, while the other rounded Cape Horn and 
burst into the Pacific. Be this as it may, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we still have our Bonxie with us, and 
that his protectors have received a reward which, we trust, 
will incite others to follow their good example. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOPPIO DEL CARRO. 
Florence, Easter Eve. 
I HAVE just come back from witnessing an extraordinary,. 
and, I should think, a unique ceremony, which is enacted 
here on Easter Eve; and, on sitting down quietly to think it 
over, can scarcely say whether I am most inclined to laugh, 
or to cry, or to swear. In truth, the “Scoppio del Carro ”— 
or “explosion of the fireworks ”—as it is called, is a curious 
comment on, or illustration of, your last week’s remarks on 
Superstitions. “The carefully preserved dry husk of outward 
observance” in this case undoubtedly speaks, to those who. 
have ears to hear, of a heroic time, and the spectator rubs 
his eyes, and feels somehow,— 
« As though he looked upon the sheath 
Which once had clasped Excalibur.” 

At any rate, that is rather how I felt, as, standing at noon in 
the dense crowd in the nave of the Duomo, I saw the pro- 
cession pass within a few feet of me, on their way from the 
great entrance up to the high altar, which was ablaze already 
with many tall candles. Although within a few feet, the 





intervening crowd was so thick that I could only see the heads 
and shoulders of the taller choristers and priests as they 
passed; but I saw plainly enough, though the wearer was low 





of stature, the. tall mitre—it looked like gold—which the 
| Archbishop wore as he walked in the procession. Our Bishops, 
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I am told, are wearing or going to wear them (heaven save the 
mark!), which made me curious. They threaded their way 
slowly up to the high altar; and presently we heard in the 
distance intoning and chants; and then, after brief pause, 
the dove (so called) started from the crucifix, I think, at any 
rate from a high point on the altar, for the open door. But 
in order to be clear as to what the dove carries and is sup- 
posed to do, we must go back to the Second Crusade. 

I give the story as I make it out by comparing the accounts 
in various guide-books with those of residents interested in 
such matters. These differ much in detail, but not as to the 
main facts. These are, that in 1147 A.D. a Florentine noble 
of the Pazzi family, Raniero by name, joined, some say led, 
the 2,500 Tuscans who went on the Crusade. In any case, he 
greatly distinguished himself by his courage, and is said to 
have planted the first standard of the Cross on the walls of 
Jerusalem. For this he was allowed to take a light from the 
sacred fire on the Holy Sepulchre, which he desired to carry 
back to his much-loved Florence. An absurd part of the 
legend now comes in. Finding the wind troublesome as he 
rode with the light, he turned round, with his face to his 
horse’s tail (as if the wind always blew in Crusaders’ faces), 
and so at last brought it safely home, where his ungrateful 
fellow-citizens, when they saw him come riding in this fashion, 
called out, “Pazzo!” “ Pazzo!” or “Mad!” which his family 
forthwith wisely adopted as their patronymic. 

The sacred fire was housed in a shrine in St. Biagio, built by 
Raniero, and has never been allowed to go out since that day 
—so it is said—and from it yearly are relighted all the candles 
used in Florentine churches at the Easter festival. It is 
a striking custom. Gradually, during the Good Friday 
services, the lights are extinguished in the Duomo, and all 
the churches, till at midnight they are in darkness, and are 
only relit next day by fire brought even yet by a Pazzi, a 
descendant of Raniero, from St. Biagio. This is, however, 
doubtful, some authorities asserting that the family is extinct, 
others that it not only exists, but still spends 2,000 lire a year 
in preserving the sacred fire. A stranger has no means that 
I know of, of sifting out the fact. Anyhow, I can testify that 
somehow the fire is in the Duomo before noon, as any number 
of candles were alight on the high altar when I got there at 
11.30, half-an-hour before the procession. Anything more 
orderly than the great crowd I have never seen. It was of 
all nations, languages, and ranks, though the great majority 
were Tuscan peasants with their families from all the sur- 
rounding country, waiting in eager expectation for the flight 
of the dove from the high altar, through the doors to the 
-great car which stands waiting outside at the bottom 
of the broad steps in front of the Duomo. If the 
dove makes a successful flight, and lights the fireworks 
which are hung round the car, there will be a good 
harvest and abundance of wine and oil, and of oranges and 
lemons. This year the faces of the peasants and their wives 
and children—and most attractive brown faces they were— 
were anxious, for it had been raining hard in the morning, 
and still drops were falling. However, all went well. At 
about 12.10 the chanting ceased, and the dove—a small fire- 
work of the rocket genus—rushed down the nave, some 
10 ft. over our heads, along a thin wire which I had not 
noticed before, and set light promptly to the fireworks on the 
car, which began to turn and explode, not without considerable 
fizzing and spluttering, but on the whole successfully. Then 
the dove turned and came back, still alight, and leaving a 
trail of sparks as it sped along, to the high altar. How it 
was received there, and what became of it, I cannot say, as I 
‘was swept along in the rush to the doors which imme- 
diately followed, and had enough to do to pilot my com- 
panion, a lady, to the new centre of interest. This was the 
ar to which the sacred fire had now been transferred, and 
which was about to start on its round to the other churches. 
It is chocolate-coloured, and spangled with stars, some 
20 ft. high, surmounted by a large crown and catherine-wheel. 
As our crowd swept out of the Duomo and down the steps, to 
mingle with the still larger crowd outside, men were rehanging 
the car with fresh fireworks, and putting-to four mighty white 
oxen, gaily garlanded. I remarked that the conductor, a tall, 
six-foot man, could not look over the shoulder of one of these 
shaft-oxen as he was harnessing him in the shafts! 


There could be no question as to the very best place for 
spectators. It was the centre of the top step leading up to 








the Duomo facade; and, finding ourselves there, we stopped, 
and let the crowd surge past us. Almost at once I 
became aware that this favoured spot was occupied by 
the English-speaking race almost exclusively, the accent 
of cousin Jonathan, I think, on the whole predominating. 
Two Italian boys looked up at us with large, lustrous brown 
eyes; otherwise the natives were absent. It seems like a sort 
of law of social gravitation, that in these latter days the speakers 
of our language should get into all the world’s best places, 
and having got there, should stop. One cannot much wonder 
that the speakers in other tongues should feel now and then as 
if they were being rather crowded out. We did not pursue the 
car as it lumbered away under the glorious campanile, sur- 
rounded by the rejoicing multitude, for the sun had now got 
the upper hand, and the whole city and plain right away 
to the lower hills, and the snow-capped Apennines in the 
background, were aglow with the sort of subdued purple or 
amethyst light which seems to me to differentiate Tuscany 
from all other countries known to me. Now, gradually to put 
out all the lights in the churches on Good Friday, and to 
relight them from fire from the Holy Sepulchre next day, 
seems to me a worthy and pathetic custom; but this mixing 
it up with the firework business, and having the Bishop and all 
the strength of the Cathedral out to help in this dove trick, 
spoils the whole thing, and makes one wish one had not gone to 
see it, recalling too forcibly, as it does to an Englishman, the 
Crystal Palace on a fireworks night, and the similar “dove” 
which travels from the Royal Gallery, where too-well-fed 
citizens and others sit smoking, to light the great “ concerted 
piece” in the grounds below. It was like inserting “ Abra- 
cadabra!” in the middle of the “ Miserere.” 

P.S.—Since writing the above, we have had an arrival in 
Florence which will interest your readers,—to wit, fifty young 
persons of both sexes from Toynbee Hall, with Mr. Bolton 
King as conductor; and the English community are doing all 
they can to make their stay pleasant. On the morrow of their 
arrival, Lady Hobart entertained them at her villa of Monta- 
uto, the one in which Hawthorne wrote “ Transformation.” 
It is a thirteenth-century house, or, I should rather say, that 
the villa, with its large, airy suite of rooms, with vaulted 
ceilings, has grown round a machicolated tower of that 
date, the highest building on the Bellosquardo Hill, to 
the south-west of the city. From the top of it, reached 
by rather rickety and casual old stairs, there is, I should 
think, as glorious a view as the world can show,—a perfect 
panorama, with Florence lying right below, and beyond, 
Fiesole and Vallombrosa, and the village of stone-cutters 
on the slope of the Apennines, which reared the greatest 
of stone-cutters, Michael Angelo, and beyond, the highest 
Apennines, still snow-covered ; and to the north, the rich plain 
of vineyards, and olive-groves, and orange and lemon gardens, 
thickly sprinkled with the bright white houses of the peasant 
cultivators and the graceful campaniles of village churches, 
beyond which one could see clearly on this “ white-stone ” day 
the snow-clad peaks of the Carrara Mountains in the far 
north. I can hardly say whether the Toynbee visitors, or 
those who were gathered to welcome them by the hospitable 
hostess, enjoyed the unrivalled view most; but this we soon 
discovered, that the visitors were about as well acquainted 
with the story of each point of interest, as it was pointed out 
to them, as the oldest resident. Surely the schoolmaster is at 
last abroad with us in England in many ways of which we 
have good right to feel proud, and for which we may well be 
thankful. Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MUNEEPORE. 


{To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’| 
S1r,—In the Spectator of April 4th appears an interesting 
article on the Muneepore outbreak, which is, however, in 
certain respects somewhat misleading. The ruling idea of 
the article seems to be, that the people with whom we have to 
deal in Muneepore are genuine savages who scarcely know the 
use of clothes, and are as brave as Soudanese. Your readers 
may be interested to hear that the Muneepore people have 
attained to a very respectable degree of civilisation; that silk 
garments curiously embroidered are largely worn; that there 
is an organised Government; and that there are “regular” 
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troops of a very irregular description, headed by Generals and 
Colonels who wear English uniforms made by European tailors. 
The fact that the rebel General was able to employ guns 
against us, guns given by ourselves a short time ago, serves 
to show that this rising was no mere savage onslaught where 
“thousands of spears, arrows, and curved swords made a 
speedy end of resistance.” 

It is also quite a mistake to suppose that without artillery 
our Sepoys are scarcely the equals of these stout little Mon- 
golians, and I do not hesitate to say that the worst Bengal 
regiment would make short work of twice their number of 
Muneeporees under almost any conditions. 

Finally, I would endeavour to impress on you that Munee- 
pore never can become the great line of communication between 
. India and Burmah. Such a line would be at right angles to 
the drainage of the country, and would cross I forget how 
many ranges of hills. <A railway by this route is a dream 
which has deluded many, and which, I venture to say, will 
never be realised. For such a line of communication as that 
desired, we must either go as far south as the Aeng Pass, or 
northwards to the Singpho country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE WHO Oveat TO Know. 

[Our correspondent has entirely misconceived our article, 
the whole drift of which was that the outbreak was no work 
of the Muneeporees, but of the “Senaputty” and his Kuki 
allies, who are strictly “savages.” The Muneepore artillery 
joined in, but the telegrams were clear as to the main force 
employed.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your most interesting article on “The Condition of 
Italy,” and therefore probably in Mr. Dering’s Report, there 
seems an omission. It would be well to know what effect has 
been produced by the suppression of the monasteries, and the 
consequent withdrawal of the alms bestowed by them. 

In some districts the relief of whole families in sickness and 
other distress, must be set against the present higher rate of 
wages, which touches only the bread-winners while actually at 
work. I say nothing of the moral effect of the old system; 
but it would be most desirable to find out whether the diver- 
sion of ecclesiastical endowments to secular objects has been 
loss or gain to the bodies of the poor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. A. 





THE DANISH VIVISECTION ACT. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—Many of your readers will be interested to hear that on 
March 31st, the Danish Riksdag passed an Act restricting 
vivisection. The Act is, of course, far from final or satisfac- 
tory to anti-vivisectionists; but it is a great step in advance 
over the lawlessness of science in Germany and France. The 
Danish Act is on the lines of the English Act of 1876, re- 
garding licensed persons and places. Demonstrations to 
students are prohibited, except on anzstheticised animals, as 
with us. The differences are,—(1), Only warm-blooded animals 
are included under protection, the unhappy frogs being left to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the physiologists; (2), prosecu- 
tions under the Danish Act are on the footing of ordinary 
police cases (a great advantage); (3), vivisectors are required 
to keep journals wherein they must register the number and 
species of animals they use, the experiments they make, and 
the scientific object they have in view.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

P.S.—The following pretty incident has just occurred at 
Rhiwlas, near Bala. Mrs. Price has two dachshunds, 
mother and daughter, which have always manifested constant 
affection for each other, though both are now advanced in 
years. Last week the mother ran after Mrs. Price till she 
found her ina part of the park out of her usual beat, and 
then manifested such excitement and anxiety, barking and 
running backwards and forwards, and refusing all caresses, 
that Mrs. Price resolved to follow her. The dog led her for 
more than half-a-mile to a corner of the rabbit-warren, and 
there Mrs. Price heard woeful sounds of the buried daughter, 
deep in a rabbit-hole. Summoning two keepers, she returned 
to the spot, and finally released the poor dachs, who had been 
jammed in between rocks, and could never have extricated 
herself or been rescued, had not her mother gone straight to 
the loving mistress who was willing to obey the agonising call 
for assistance. 





SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Shortly after reading your interesting article on popular 
superstitions, I had a talk with an intelligent man who lived 
for a long time in the West of Ireland; and he told me of 
some superstitions current there which may be new to some of 
your readers, as they were to me. It is very unlucky to strike 
anything with a branch from an elder-tree. If a boy in play 
strikes another with such a branch, it must be broken at once, 
or the stricken boy will never thrive; so of a pig, or any 
animal. You must not throw out soiled water from your 
cabin-door at night, unless you first make a long speech, in 
Trish, to the fairies, warning them off the ground. It is 
unlucky to tell the exact price of a cow, or other animal, 
recently bought; but you may go near it,—eg., Pat meets 
Mick driving a cow, and says: “ You’ve been afther buying 
that cow?” Mick: “Indeed, an’ I have.” Pat: “ That 
didn’t cost less than tin pounds.” Mick: “Sure, you’re not 
far out ;” or, “ You may add a pound or two to that.” 

This notion may be connected with what you happily style 
the “ Polycrates ring superstition.” But the following is a 
clearer instance of it. You must always add, “God bless 
her!” if you praise an animal belonging toa neighbour. A 
native will never omit this; and if a stranger says, “ That’s a 
fine cow,” without adding the charm, the owner will remind 
him of his duty: “ You might say, ‘ God bless her!’” 

It is fatally unlucky, if you are churning, to allow fire to be 
taken out of the house. If a neighbour comes in to light his 
pipe, and sees the churn at work, he will turn away with an 
apology; a stranger will be refused the light, politely but. 
firmly. 

You must put salt in your bucket when you are going to 
milk ; and it is safer, if you are going out at night, to take: 
the tongs or poker in your hands, as the “holy iron” will 
keep away wicked spirits. 

The English superstitions about going under a ladder, or 
spilling salt, are, I think, confined here to members of the 
“English garrison.” They have been imported, and are not 
known among the really poor Irish.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. Vere WHITE. 

All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford, April 3rd. 





THE SUN DANCING ON EASTER DAY. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘SpEcTaTor.’’] 
S1zr,—Your correspondent is apparently at a loss to account 
for his gardener’s belief that the sun dances on Easter Day. 


His gardener is evidently an observer of Nature, as a gardener: 


should be. It is a simple fact that the sun, whenever it can 
be seen, on Easter or any other day, does appear to be 
“ dancin’ and turnin’ round all the time.” Any one may see 
the phenomenon for himself, if he can manage to look steadily 
at the sun for a few seconds. It is due, I suppose, to the ex- 
cessive vibration of the optic nerve.—I am, Sir, &c., T. B.S. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It may interest your Lincolnshire correspondent, 
“©. E. C.,” to know that the belief in the sun’s dancing on 
Easter Day is not confined to his county, or even to this 
country. Two days ago I was talking to an old Irishwoman: 
of eighty-four. She is intelligent and respectable, one of 
those who have “known better days,”—transplanted when 
already aged from her own little farm in the North of Ireland 
to a poor home in a dull and gloomy part of London. Trying 
to cheer her by a little “ Easter ” talk, I happened to say that 
it was to be hoped we should now have brighter weather ; 
Easter “should bring sunshine.” She smiled as she replied 
that “long ago it did seem so;” and then she said: “Did ye: 
iver hear of the boys and girls going out on Easter morning 


to see the sun dance for joy? When I was young we'd. 


be up before dawn to look out for it.” I had never heard of 
this rather touching superstition before, and told her so. I 


was struck by the coincidence of reading of it again in the- 


Spectator of April 4th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LovisA MoLESwoRTH. 
19 Sumner Place, Onslow Square, April 5th. 


[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Suckling says :— 
“ But, oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. 
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BOOKS. 


a 

SIR W. HUNTER’S “LORD MAYO.”* 
Sir W. Hunter’s short biography of Lord Mayo is not so 
interesting as his account of Lord Dalhousie—one of the best 
monographs ever written-—for a very obvious reason. There 
was much less to say about his subject. Lord Dalhousie was 
a great ruler of the kingly type, a man of dominant personality 
who imposed his will not only upon men but on events, who 
devised a great policy of his own, and carried it through suc- 
cessfully, sometimes by sheer force of character and intellect, 
sometimes also by a resort to what can only be described as 
military violence. Lord Mayo, though a much greater man 
than his contemporaries understood, was great in a non- 
picturesque way as an official administrator of the higher 
type, with large views of improvements to be introduced into 
the great Indian machine, but the quietest and, so to speak, 
most conventional manner of introducing them. He had 
been trained in a rather singular way. A member of one 
of the great Anglo-Irish families, the son of a squirearchical 
father and an Evangelical mother, bred up in strict piety 
and all outdoor exercises, he was elected Tory Member 
for his county in his twenty-sixth year, and before he was 
forty-five he had been three times Secretary for Ireland. The 
holder of that office occupies a wholly exceptional position in 
the British administrative system, for he has to govern almost 
as directly as a Continental Minister, yet has to defend every 
step he takes, and account for every failure he makes, before a 
democratic Parliament. He is perpetually impelled to do strong 
acts and propose great changes, and perpetually hampered by 
the necessity of convincing hundreds of men who do not and 
cannot understand the facts, and who are doubtful at heart of 
the expediency of any change. Most Irish Secretaries break 
down, but in the few who succeed, the position develops a 
habit of governing strongly, and a habit of explaining care- 
fully what their objects are in so governing, and why they 
adopt the peculiar methods for which they are assailed. The 
training made a considerable man of Lord Mayo; but he grew 
tired of his labour at last, and when, at the age of forty-six, 
Lord Beaconsfield offered him the Indian Viceroyalty, he 
accepted the heavy responsibility with thankfulness. He 
wanted a larger field in which to employ abilities of which he 
was conscious, and a career less hampered by criticism and 
colleagues, and he neither dreaded the difficulties before him 
nor the excessive labour which he knew to be necessary to 
carry out his ideal. 

He took the oaths in Calcutta as Viceroy on January 12th, 
1869, and from that moment till he was murdered on Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1872, he was as completely Governor-General, the 
active head of the Administration in all departments, as ever 
Lord Dalhousie had been. The Indian system, indeed, forces 
upon the Viceroy all responsibility ; but it is quite possible for 
him, by always accepting the recommendations of the Councillor 
at the head of each department, to avoid all strenuous labour. 
The mechanism of the Supreme Government is arranged in this 
wise. Each of the five members of Council manages a depart- 
ment, and as regards the mass of affairs in that department, 

- submits his opinion to the Viceroy. If the latter agrees with him, 
the orders are issued without further ado; but if the matter is 
of importance, the opinions of the other Councillors are also re- 
quired. When given, they are submitted to the Viceroy, and 
as his order is final, and as he alone decides whether any 
question is or is not deserving of the opinions of more 
Councillors than one, it will readily be seen that the Viceroy 
is actually sovereign, in the same sense as the Emperor 
of Germany. Lord Mayo never shirked this responsibility ; 
but besides keeping the Foreign Office and Public Works in 
his own hands, exercised a general control over all other de- 
partments, and more especially finance, about which he enter- 
tained strong opinions. He worked habitually from 5 am. 
till 8.30 p.m., fifteen hours, with intervals of half-an-hour for 
breakfast, half-an-hour for lunch, and about an hour for sharp 
riding, thus giving himself thirteen hours for actual reading, 
writing, consultations with his subordinates, and the often 
severe ceremonial work in the way of receptions inherent in 
his position. It was this hard economy of time which enabled 
him to accomplish so much, this and his custom of compelling 
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all subordinates to do their work too, and lay everything 
before him, with all the facts carefully ascertained, and all 
opinions bearing upon them fully threshed out, before his own 
judgment was demanded or expressed. 

Lord Mayo was not, however, a mere revising authority. 
He formed upon all subjects a definite opinion, and made that 
the policy to be steadily carried out. He thought, for instance, 
that the plan previously adopted for the restraint of the 
raiding hill-tribes of the North-West frontier was bad in 
principle, and radically changed it. The plan was to let the 
tribes descend and retreat, and then punish them by military 
expeditions. He insisted on a policy of prevention, of “ vigi- 
lant, constant, never-ceasing defence” of the exposed portions 
of the frontier :— 

“It had been objected that such a system of watchful defence 
‘ must act as a constant menace to the tribes.’ To this Lord Mayo 
replies : ‘I cannot see the force of this objection. The presence 
of a policeman is indeed a standing menace to the thief; and a 
sight of the gallows may be a salutary reminder to the murderer. 
It is, I fear, too much the habit to adopt what is doubtless the 
view taken by the mountaineers themselves of these affairs. They 
look upon them as acts of war and justifiable aggression. We 
have to teach them that assassination, the attack of a defenceless 
village by night, and killing people in their beds, are not acts of 
war, but are esteemed by civilised nations to be acts of murder. 
The sooner we teach these people this lesson the better. We have 
already taught it to millions who are less intelligent than the 
Pathans of the Hazara frontier.’ Lord Mayo’s policy was to 
remove such crimes from the operations of honourable warfare 
into the jurisdiction of a strong armed police. To the objection 
that a raid, unless avenged by a military expedition, would impair 
‘our prestige on the frontier,’ he answers: ‘I object to fight for 
prestige. And even those who may still think that killing people 
for the sake of prestige is morally right, will hardly assert that 
the character and authority of the British arms in India are 
affected one way or the other by skirmishes with wild frontier 
tribes. But there are other considerations connected with the 
subject, of wider and greater import than the punishment of a few 
mountain savages, and the vindication of a local officer’s prestige. 
Every shot fired in anger within the limits of our Indian Empire 
reverberates throughout Asia; gives to nations who are no friends 
to Christian or European rule the notion that amongst our own 
subjects there are still men in arms against us; and corroborates 
the assertion that the people within our frontier are not yet wholly 
subjected to our sway, and that the British power is still disputed 
in Hindustan.’ ” 

He held that the true land frontier for India was a ring of 
friendly but entirely independent States, and before he died, 
Beloochistan, Afghanistan, Nepal, and Burmah, all previously 
agitated or anarchical, were orderly, friendly, and entirely 
confident that the great Empire on their borders intended no 
aggression. He believed that sound finance was the root of 
good administration, and within three years he had changed 
the almost permanent deficit of three millions a year into a 
surplus of more than a million a year. ‘“ Iam determined,” he 
wrote in his first year to Sir H. Durand, “ ‘not to have another 
deficit, even if it leads to the diminution of the Army, the re- 
duction of Civil Establishments, and the stoppage of Public 
Works. The longer I look at the thing, the more I am con- 
vinced that our financial position is one of great weakness; 
and that our national safety absolutely requires that it should 
be dealt with at once, and in a very summary manner.’ ‘I 
should be sorry,’ he wrote to the Duke of Argyll, ‘to say how 
much I feel the hard lot that is now cast upon us, to recover 
the finances from a state of deficit. But unless we havea 
war, which God forbid, we will do it.” The change was due 
to three causes,—a saving of £1,500,000 in direct annual 
expenditure, effected by severe economy; an increase of 
revenue by £500,000, obtained through direct taxation; and 
a radical change in the financial relations between the 
Empire and its Provinces. The Provincial Governors had 
been accustomed to ask for what they wanted with an 
importunity which, backed as it often was by public 
opinion, was almost irresistible. They had no motive for 
economy, and every motive for suggesting expenditure; while 
if they once got hold of money, they spent it all to enable 
them to ask again. As Sir J. Strachey wrote, “they 
saw on every side the necessity for improvements, and their 
constant and justifiable desire was to obtain for their own 
Provinces and people as large a share as they could persuade 
the Government of India to give them out of the general 
revenues of the Empire. They found by experience, that the 
less economy they practised, and the more importunate their 
demands, the more likely they were to persuade the Govern- 
ment of India of the urgency of their requirements. In 
representing those requirements they felt that they did what 
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was right; and they left to the Government of India, which 
had taken the task upon itself, the responsibility of refusing 
to provide the necessary means.” Lord Mayo revolutionised 
that system :—“ After an exhaustive preliminary corre- 
spondence with each separate Administration, he issued a 
Resolution on the 14th December, 1870, which may be called 
the Charter of the Provincial Governments. By this docu- 
ment, which in due time received the approval of the Secretary 
of State, a fixed yearly consolidated grant was made to each 
Government, to enable it to defray the cost of its principal 
services, exclusive of the Army, but including Public Works. 
The grants thus made were final, for a period usually of five 
years, and were liable to reduction only in case of severe 
financial distress happening to the Supreme Government. 
"They belong absolutely to the respective Local Governments. 
No. savings from any one of them revert to the Imperial 
Treasury. Their distribution is left to the discretion of the 
Local Governments, without interference on the part of the 
Governor-General in Council.” The General Treasury now, 
therefore, knows what it will have to provide for, while 
the Provincial Government profits by every economy in 
having more to spend. This was perhaps the greatest 
of all Lord Mayo’s administrative reforms; but he 
also commenced the system of building State railways, he 
fostered the new scheme of vernacular as supplementary to 
English education, he organised the Statistical Department, 
and he completely remodelled the government of the Andaman 
Islands, the huge convict settlement occupied by eight 
thousand of the fiercest and least hopeful of all Indian 
criminals. It was in an expedition to visit the islands and 
inspect the improvements already made, that he lost his life. 
He was stabbed on February 8th, 1872, by a Pathan from 
beyond our frontier, who had been condemned to penal servi- 
tude for killing within our jurisdiction an hereditary foe. 
‘The man thought his offence no crime, and nursed through 
three years his intention to have revenge by killing some 
European of rank. The loss to India was a terrible one, for 
Lord Mayo, already a great administrator, might, in the 
fullness of his experience and in the strength of the confidence 
with which he had inspired the Government at home, have 
attempted still more formidable tasks. No one who reads Sir 
W. W. Hunter’s monograph will doubt his powers, or question 
that he would to the end have used them as zealously as at 
first. The only defect of the record is that while it 
throws a flood of light on Lord Mayo as a great officer of 
State, it leaves the inner character of the man but partially 
distinguishable. We see his abilities and his rectitude, 
but we do not see his whole character, in which there 
must have been, if not foibles, at least peculiarities. Why, 
after he had sat in Parliament for twenty years, and 


governed Ireland for five, was the report of his appoint-. 


ment received, not only by the public, but by men who had 
watched him closely, with such incredulous amazement? The 
blunder certainly arose from no contrast between his powe)s 
and his appearance, for if ever man had the face of a 
tranquil but determined ruler of men, it was Lord Mayo; 
and his cumbrousness of speech is hardly a sufficient explana- 
tion. Many bad speakers have been regarded as able men; 
but there was a doubt about Lord Mayo’s capacity which 
Sir W. W. Hunter does not sufficiently explain. We fancy, 
without knowing, that his conversation was as poor as his 
usual utterances in public,—that, in fact, he always needed 
time to produce his best. 





DOMESTIC AND DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY.* 


THOUGH we can sympathise with the struggles of electrical 
engineers, Mrs. Gordon, we think, tries to claim too much 
sympathy for them. Their conflict has been with the science 
itself, and not with the conservatism of the public. That 
conflict may be said to be over now, and was but a short one in 
comparison to that which railways, gas, and other discoveries of 
civilisation have had to undergo. The struggle was short 
and sharp, and the harvest has come. There is some cause 
for wonderment surely in this,—that though most of us can 
grasp the principle of the steam-engine, none, even the 
keenest intellects, have been able to unravel the nature of 
Electricity; yet, with the exception of a brief stir, domestic 





* Decorative Electricity. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. With a Chapter on “ Fire 
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electricity has glided noiselessly into our lives. Civilisation, 
as a rule, likes a “character” with her slaves, but her 
latest, and perhaps her most powerful slave, she has taken with- 
outone. And here is a lady writing a book on the best manner 
of adapting the electric light to our homes, and utilising to 
the utmost its advantages for decoration. Surely the appear- 
ance of Decorative Electricity is proof positive that science has 
entered the final citadel of all,—the English home. 


The great disadvantage of even the incandescent light is its 
hard and unyielding brilliancy. A light which we cannot look 
at without flinching, seems unnatural, and is certainly un- 
comfortable. The first use of electricity, the lighting of public 
buildings, did not bring home to most of us the steady glare 
of the new light. Now that it has been successfully tried in 
private houses and small rooms, where the light is never more 
than a few feet from the eye, the difficulty is not so much to 
get the light, as to get away from it. It is a fierce, cruel 
light, and, like the Equatorial sun, casts the hardest and 
sharpest of shadows. At the best, it must be veiled, or used 
at second-hand,—that is to say, by reflection from the walls 
and ceilings of rooms. Its decorative possibilities in this way 
are great, as it can be placed within a few inches of the surface 
of ceiling or wall, and a soft light thus reflected and evenly 
diffused would be grateful and pleasing to the eye. The great 
thing to be remembered, then, is this,—that we do not want 
to see the light, though we want to be lighted; nor do we want 
the light to come down on us so much as to come from the 
sides of the room. The height at which candle-brackets are 
usually placed, a little above the human head, is also best for 
the electric light; and we must not see the light. An opaque 
or tinted shade should come between the eye and the light, 
which is reflected from the mirror without any dazzle. A 
semi-circular shade of thick white material we have seen 
that gave a pleasant effect. The most difficult light to 
manage is that which must take the place of the chandelier 
or the hanging oil-lamp. This must be moderated by 
a white shade underneath. The light coming down un- 
toned, casts shadows from the eyebrows and beats fiercely on 
wrinkles. As Mrs. Gordon says, “no one over the age of 
eighteen should be asked to sit beneath such a light.” Such 
of us as have the misfortune to be bald, present under these 
circumstances a truly resplendent appearance. For the 
lighting of the ends of long tables there is no alternative, 
according to the writer, but standards; and we do not see why 
they should be objectionable when draped and standing at 
the proper height. The reason why the writer discards 
additional and smaller pendants is their “ billiard-table effect” 
when lighted, and their ugliness when unlighted. This is not 
to be disputed, and many people think that it would be better 
still if we could dispense with the central pendant. The use 
of standard electric lamps on the table, unless they are to con- 
tain storage batteries, means a hole in the table and the table- 
cloth, and this may yet cause a revolution to which the explo- 
sions in Central America are as bubbles to earthquakes. There 
is no disguising this fact, and it is a very terrible one; “ button- 
holed” or not, the hole in the damask is there, and we know 
it. And this reminds us, too, that these electric lamps cannot 
be shifted ; they must remain where they are. When the ladies 
have left, and the port is being passed round, and the host 
desires to obtain a little more space, he might be annoyed at 
the steadfastness of the lamp. A man cares more for the 
absolute usefulness of the thing, its adaptability for minis- 
tering to his slightest want, than the look of it. A standard 
lamp that can be moved about has to be supplied with cords, 
and these, whether they trail across the table or the floor, 
will get in the way. All these things are but small hitches, 
but they are just the hitches that annoy many men who have 
neither the time, the patience, nor the inclination to bother 
themselves about petty details. The same objection would 
apply to a stationary chair provided with a light. Mrs. Gordon 
recommends “ orange, pomegranate, and all the brighter tones 
of red, pale blue, green, coral, and Sévres pinks,” for shades 
for hanging-lights. Bright yellows do not go well with the 
electric light ; besides, we in London see a great deal too much 
yellow, one way or another; and as for pinks, at certain hours 
of the day one sees such a quantity of decidedly “ fierce pink” 
in the streets, that the colour loses its charm. 

One advantage of the electric light we must never lose sight 
of,—it does not poison the air, or consume oxygen, or seriously 
diminish the living capacity of a room. What this means 
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__in small rooms where reading and mental work has to be done, 
we leave those who suffer from the infliction of gas to imagine. 
Pictures, too, can dispense with glass, leather bindings will 
cease to rot; and in the first case, this is, as the writer says, 
‘a most invaluable economy, for which Posterity will thank us.” 

A most important branch of decorative electricity is the 
metal-work we must use for hanging-lights and brackets. 
Gold, dull brass, copper and gilt, produce a pleasant reflection 
of the light. Silver figures, the writer finds, make pretty 
standards, and so, we presume, would bronze figures. Mrs. 
Gordon complains that many people make the mistake of 
using their gas chandeliers for the electric light, which thus, 
she says, have a heavy, second-hand appearance. But these 
people show more sense by doing so than buying the brilliant 
brass-work and cut-glass globe abominations that some firms 
consider suited to the light. The glare and the brilliancy, 
and the coruscation of light, produced by three twenty- 
candle power lamps in such an arrangement, is insufferable 
in any but the largest rooms, and they should only be 
supplied to lighthouses, the future Channel tunnel, and 
Cornish copper-mines. It seems a pity that the wonderful 
beaten iron-work that we are once more proving our superiority 
in, should scarcely be suited for the decoration of rooms. Halls 
and passages, as the writer says, may best receive them,—that 
is to say, where there is little ornament and a plain back- 
ground to the scrolls, the leaves, and the tendrils of the 
skilful hommerman. We have alluded more particularly to 
the heavy though admirably worked and designed chandeliers ; 
but some of the beaten iron, the small standards, of a kind of 
triple-griffin design, would scarcely suffer by contrast with 
any combination of colour, so instinct with life, and so slender, 
yet so firm, is the impression it gives to the eye. 

The electric light is as economical, if used with extreme 
care, as gas; and with this economy there are the advan- 
tages of an unvitiated and a cool atmosphere, and the know- 
ledge that one’s books and paintings are suffering only from 
the ordinary wear-and-tear of time, not the one from sulphuric 
acid, and the other from sulphuretted hydrogen. Its con- 
venience is undeniable; it is always ready, and the absolute 
control over it which an easily reached switch gives to the 
household, ensures economy. Mrs. Gordon thinks a great 
deal of electricity is wasted by people turning up the light to 
show friends; but she must not draw the reins too tight; to 
deny to the householder this harmless and obvious proof of 
the convenience of the unknown force is to take some of the 
gilt off his gingerbread. It is a grievous admission to make, 
but this convenience will render safe what has always been 
rightly regarded as a misdemeanour—namely, reading in bed 
—and though the remedy, in the case of young people, is 
obvious enough, older people will be tempted to have their 
pillows lit up, and to assimilate light and unwholesome 
literature. It will require some management to reduce the 
electric light to a comfortable softness for reading and 
working by, and the necessary connections with the circuit 
will always be a bother; but its convenience, its adaptability 
to places, such as cupboards and cabinets, where we should 
never dream of putting other lights, and its comparative 
safety—the light itself not giving any cause for anxiety or 
dread of explosion—will eventually enable it to succeed gas. 
The electric current possesses the potentiality of danger 
independent of easily foreseen contingencies, while gas has 
the power of causing an explosion in presence of a light and 
under certain circumstances. There naturally exists, how- 
ever, with this power of electricity, means by which the 
current itself furnishes automatic safeguards, proof against 
even ordinary human carelessness. Taking the two all 
round, there igs not, in our opinion, much to choose between 
their separate risks of fire: as for the risk to life, we 
must wait for a greater development of electricity,—the 
result may not be favourable. It is possible with the 
electric light, as Mrs. Gordon points out, to distinguish 
colours at night hitherto undistinguishable, blues, violets, 
and purples,—the pdte of Sévres, and the blues of Crown 
Derby and Worcester. Mrs. Gordon, who can speak with 
more experience than perhaps any other lady on the domestic 
applications of electricity, makes plenty of suggestions, the 
outcome of the difficulties she encountered; and they should 
encourage those who either fear expense, or lack courage to 
originate anything for themselves. She gives a list of the 
daily and occasional lights used in each room of her own house, 





from which it would appear to the most casual observer that 
what was a few years since the difficulty of electricians—the 
subdivision of the light—has now become one of its most 
decided developments. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
THE one-volume novel Rhea, in styling itself on the title-page 
“a suggestion,” is too modest; for though the contents may 
be in some respects sketchy, they are in others sufficiently 
finished for a study; the suggestive part is interwoven skil- 
fully with a story interesting enough for the attention to be 
engaged by either separately or both together, according to 
the individual disposition of the reader ; and the book exhibits 
an amount of talent and originality which makes us hope to 
meet again with the (to us) hitherto unknown name of Pascal 
Germain amongst novelists. A male and female American 
journalist are the two principal personages, and the scene is 
laid in France. Philip Boothby, an earnest trifler, “who 
had once had ideals which a selfish life had smothered 
in senses,” and on whom “in her bestowal of passion 
Nature had rather overloaded the dose,” having been vic- 
timised by a bad woman and become thereby embittered, 
is at the period of his introduction in these pages, a cynic 
and sensualist, destitute of faith in God or man, in- 
different to morals, and with little to redeem him from utter 
materialism save that “his God is self-culture.’ The con- 
version of this individual from a trifler into a man of earnest 
purpose is the book’s theme, and is effected by bringing him 
in contact with Rhea, a charming and unconventional woman, 
full of truth and goodness, whose portrait is drawn with 
graceful and vigorous touches, and with whom he falls in love 
promptly. Curiously lacking in perception of character for 
a person otherwise so quick-witted, he mistakes the frank 
friendship with which she treats him for a deeper coquetry ; 
imagines she is going in for “ the Platonic racket,” and acting 
a part to draw him on; insults her with a heartless brutality 
of which it is hard to believe any one but a blackguard would 
have been capable; learns her worth too late; is over- 
whelmed with remorse; and when the curtain drops, though 
still regarding Christianity as merely an “idea,” is so 
far advanced on the path of amendment as to declare 
to the good nun who has nursed him, that “if there 
be power in good intention, in fidelity, and in toil, the 
north wind shall be purer, and the stars shall glow witha 
kindlier beam that I have lived.” Within the outlines above 
given has been constructed a short and uncommon story 
wherein more may be found on inspection than meets the eye 
at first sight. The good to be derived from life’s Sturm und 
Drang, or how (as one of the characters expresses it) “in every 
man’s tempest there is a Jesus asleep, waiting to be called 
upon,” is brought out forcibly, and reminds us of the lines in 
In Memoriam :— 
“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill.” 

And more or less dimly shadowed forth, is discoverable the 
doctrine that genuine goodness—let it take what shape it will 
—has an irresistible power to influence any soul which is not 
so debased as to find satisfaction in naught but sensual grati- 
fication ; for though in the book this goodness is incarnate in 
Roman Catholic form, yet one feels all along that that isa 
mere accident, and that the precious metal whereby the 
miracle is wrought, would have lost none of its virtue if cast 
in any other mould. The adoption of the child Yvonne is 
too graceful and artistic an episode to find fault with, even 
though common-sense practicality will certainly shake its head 
at so rash an experiment, and feel dubious as to its success. 
But the extraordinarily opportune advent of the thunderbolt 
is nearer the supernatural than is satisfactory ; and the phrase 
“suddenly his body came crushing about her,” does not strike 
us as a felicitous manner of describing a stolen kiss. 

Some novelists have a sort of happy gift in writing, for which 
we can find no better term than “ knack,” which enables them 
to achieve success independently of more solid qualities, so 
that the reader is sure to go on happily and contentedly to the 
end of their works, even though when he gets there, he may 
be puzzled to say wherein the attraction consisted. And The 
Plunger, which bears a strong family resemblance to Mr. 
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Hawley Smart’s other books, is a fresh instance of his 
possession of this knack. It contains no delicate shades of 
character-painting, requires neither effort of brain to follow 
intricacies of plot and argument, nor yet special appreciation 
of humour, and demands no mental exertion of any kind 
whatever; but it is pleasant and readable nevertheless, for 
the action moves along briskly, and the attention is held 
without difficulty sufficiently for the purposes of light litera- 
ture. The pivot whereon the story turns, is the rule that 
the death of the nominator of a racehorse before the race 
is run disqualifies the horse although the bets relating 
to it still hold good. And when it is stated furthermore 
that the other leading elements are a promising “dark” 
colt owned by an impetuous young gentleman who has chosen 
to enter it for the Cesarewitch in his uncle’s name, a hearty 
old squire with two fair daughters, a couple of unscrupulous 
bookmakers, one or two walking gentlemen, a country land- 
lord and ostler, and a crafty old trainer, enough will have 
been said to give those who are acquainted with Mr. Smart’s 
style a very fair idea of what to expect. Greed for money is 
shown to lead to murder, and the passion for gambling to be 
so far conquered by that of love as to effect the reform of a 
“ plunger,”—though (be it remarked with gratitude) the love- 
making occupies but a small portion of the pages. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory part of the story is that relating to the 
murder, because, assuming the loss or gain of a race to be 
sufficient inducement to make two bookmakers commit such a 
crime, we doubt their setting to work with so little precaution 
as Shelton and Barnes, and going off quietly into the country 
to do the deed on the day before the race, when they would in- 
evitably be missed from the betting ring, without giving a 
thought to the suspicions which this unusual absence would 
be sure to excite when coupled with the opportune death of 
the victim just in time to save them from ruin, and put large 
winnings in their pockets. 

People sometimes speculate on what it would be like to be 
restored to life after death, and watch the progress of events 
in their (supposed) absence; and Consequences seems to aim at 
realising this state of things as far as is humanly possible, by 
relating the history of a man who first divested himself (as 
thoroughly as was compatible with retention of life), of his 
own personality, with the responsibilities and privileges 
thereto attached, and then, on trying to resume the same, 
found the results of his eccentric self-abandonment to be 
widely different from anything he had imagined or wished for. 
Angry with his wife, and supposing himself childless, he takes 
pains to have it believed he has committed suicide, and 
disappears. On discovering twenty-five years later that he has 
a son, he seeks out that individual, and without making known 
the relationship between them, sets to work zealously to 
protect and forward his interests; but as their first making 
acquaintance involves Lewis (the son) in a duel which 
nearly costs him his life, and as also the father unconsciously 
robs the young man of his ladylove, it appears as if 
the good intentions hardly bear the fruit they should have 
done, and the parent plays the part rather of involuntary evil 
genius than of the deus ex machind he had meanttobe. There 
is plenty of action to make the book entertaining, and it is 
distinguished from the general run of three-volume novels not 
only by the strangeness of the hero’s situation, but also by the 
additional singularity of its leading motive not being the one 
commonly to be found in fiction—i.e., the love of lovers—but 
the more rarely depicted variety of the emotion, paternal 
affection, which is so treated as to afford an agreeable and 
attractive picture of the relations between Lewis (a species of 
Sir Galahad of whom any parent might be proud) and the 
resolute, energetic, masterful father who, for all his strength 
and courage, cannot help nervous anxiety as to how the 
other will judge his early renunciation of- personality, 
and who therefore shrinks with a curious shyness from 
the revelation he longs to make of his existence to the 
young man. Next in interest to these two is a bad cousin of 
the same sex, who endeavours wrongfully to usurp Lewis’s in- 
heritance, and on whose behalf it must in fairness be said that 
though the dishonesty and disloyalty whereby he strives to 
effect his object are indefensible, the same remark does not 
apply to his claims, since the circumstances were certainly such 
as to justify doubts as to Lewis’s legitimacy, and to make the 
claimant imagine his case to be a good one. The salient points 
worthy of notice in the two heroines are, that their resem- 





blance is so surprisingly great as to make a man transfer his 
affections from one to the other on account of it; that one of 
the ladies has eyes which cast a “ glamorous blue ray ;” and that 
the other managed to exchange her position of mistress for 
that of wife by playing her sweetheart a trick which, in the 
natural course of things, seems as if it ought to have provoked 
him to desertion—or even murder—rather than marriage. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY.* 
Waen Dr. Noah Webster brought out his ‘“ Unabridged 
Dictionary ” in 1828, he gave it the title of The American 
Dictionary of the English Language. His preface justified 
this title in a somewhat aggressive way. It was necessary, he 
maintained, that the American people should have a dictionary 
of their own. Many terms used in England—and he instanced 
the words connected with hawking, hunting, heraldry, and the 
feudal system—“ can be known to us,” he says, “ only as foreign 
or obsolete words.” This sort of language is now itself 
obsolete. The people of the United States claim very rightly 
a common property in what may be called the historical part 
of the language. Then, again, Dr. Webster was anxious to 
claim an equality for his country’s literature. He gives 
a list of American authors, and adds: “It is with pride 
and satisfaction that I can place them as authorities on 
the same page with those of Boyle, Hooker,” &. He had 
views, too, about spelling beyond those which have been com- 
monly accepted on the other side of the Atlantic. He wrote 
“bridegoom ” for “ bridegroom,” and “ fether ” for “feather.” 
These changes were dropped in the next edition (1847); but 
the work retained its title of the ‘“‘ American Dictionary,” and 
was substantially the same. Considerable changes were made 
by Dr. Noah Porter, who revised the book in 1864, and who 
has happily lived to bring out the volume now before us, these 
changes being to a great extent in the direction indicated by 
the new title, Webster's ‘ International’ Dictionary. It may be 
doubted how far the patriotic old gentleman whose views are 
so uncompromisingly expressed in the preface of 1828 would 
have approved of the change, but there can be no question 
about the improvement which it indicates. The authorities 
cited are now cited because they are classical writers belonging 
to the common language, whether before or after the division. 

It must be said, however, that the book is still toa great 
extent an American dictionary. The spelling, for instance, is 
that used in the States,—often, indeed, more consistent and 
correct than that which prevails among us, but still unfamiliar 
and, we might almost say, offensive to an English eye. Doubtless 
it is more reasonable to write “ offense ” than “ offence.” But 
we do not write it here, and when we have the quotation from 
Rom. iv., 25, “He was delivered for our offenses,” we are in- 
clined to object. ‘“ Equaled,” “neighbor,” &c., have an un- 
pleasing look. The “ Americanism ” of the work is still more 
evident in some of the appendices, in the ‘ Pronouncing 
Gazetteer,” for instance, which seems much nearer to being 
complete for American than for English localities. Sixteen 
places of the name of “ Richmond,” for instance, are given as 
occurring in the United States, but only one in England, the 
Yorkshire town, the populous and important suburb of London 
being omitted. Of other English places, we notice that Battle, 
Henley (both “on-Thames” and “in-Arden,”) Hungerford, 
have been omitted, while smaller places, and, we should sup- 
pose, less generally known places in the States, are given. The 
statistics, too, are not up to the last English returns. Some- 
thingof the same kind is true of the “ Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary,” though here the relative importance of names is 
less easily determined. Mr. G. P. Putnam, for instance, was 
a publisher of some note, but scarcely as well known as John 
Murray, the friend of Byron. As Dr. Porter’s assistants in 
the work of revision have been without exception American 
scholars and savants, a certain inclination of the balance west- 
ward, if the expression may be allowed, could hardly have been 
avoided. 

The dictionary proper is of about the same size as the 
enlarged edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. This, 
however, aims at giving an approximately complete literary 
account of the Greek language. It is obvious that the same 
limits do not suffice for a similar undertaking, in respect of a 
literature which is so many times larger. And the space is 
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encroached upon by the encyclopedic element. We have no 
complaint to make against the introduction of this element. 
There is a demand for it that could hardly be resisted. Where 
one person is interested in the literary or philological history 
of a word, there will be five who are chiefly concerned with 
the concrete reality for which it stands. The International 
Dictionary is a convenient book. It contains a vast amount 
of information in a single volume that, though bulky, is not 
impracticably large. This information has been very carefully 
collected and revised. Taking size and price into considera- 
tion, the work can hardly be rivalled. But as a lexicon, an 
account of the words in English literature, it leaves much to 
be desired. 





BIOGRAPHY A LA MODE* 

Let no one say that biographical dictionaries are necessarily 
dull. Mr. Moon has solved the problem how to enliven a 
book of reference in the volume before us, which is the 
thirteenth edition of Men of the Time, a compilation now 
glorying in the duplex title of Men and Women of the Time. 
Seven hundred and forty-four new memoirs and a preface have 
been added,—noble seven hundred, and still nobler preface! 
Did space allow, we would gladly transcribe the whole of Mr. 
Moon’s luminous remarks. We must, however, content our- 
selves with one fervid paragraph :—* All are here: men whose 
works exhibit the gentlest emotions of the heart, and the most 
stirring incidents of life, as well as the glories of Nature, and 
depict with equal skill the fair forms and opalescent hues of 
Beauty, and, in all its hideousness, the horrid front of War.” 

The key-note struck in the preface is assiduously reiterated 
throughout the new notices, which confer its enhanced attrac- 
tiveness upon the new edition. The bald and unconvincing 
record of facts which forms the staple of the average notice, is 
in most cases adorned with an aureole of bewitching irrele- 
vance. What a relief it is to turn aside from the bare list of 
dates and offices of which the brief article on Mr. Balfour is 
made up, to the searching analysis and unsparing criticism of 
the following :— 

“Though her father and her paternal grandfather were Scotch, 
Mrs. —— [for obvious reasons we refrain from giving the name] 
is also of English, Irish, German, and Spanish extraction. Hence 
the happy blending in her of the fiery ardour of the Spaniard, and 
the loving impulsiveness of the Irishman, tempered by the cool, 
clear judgment of the Scotchman, the whole finding congenial 
fellowship in the heroic boldness of the Englishman, and thus 
forming a character of extreme sensitiveness combined with a 
noble devotedness to duty, which leads the possessor to feel 
keenly, to think accurately, and to act boldly in the defence of 
truth and right; and such is Mrs. » as is shown by her 
writings.” 

Mr. Gilbert’s imaginary hero, who, in spite of all tempta- 
tions to belong to other nations, still remained true to England, 
is here equalled, if not eclipsed, by a real heroine. What 
poetry, too, there is in the life of another eminent “ political 
and social reformer, and one of the most eloquent female 
orators of modern times,” descended on both sides from Royal 
progenitors! Her relationships and connections with dead 
Kings and live Baronets having been duly chronicled, the true 
inwardness of her second marriage is thus expounded. By way 
of a clue, let us premise that she is indirectly connected with 
the family of Colonel Hamilton, Washington’s friend, while 
her second husband is descended from Washington’s wife. 
Now let us proceed :— 

“ Thus, after the lapse of a century, the families of Washington 
and of his dearest friend, Alexander Hamilton, are again united! 
Is this merely a strange coincidence; or is there in it some 
mysterious lesson for psychologists to study, respecting the 
eternity of friendship, and the affinity of souls ?” 

We give it up. The brain reels before this appalling conun- 
drum ; but we cling with perfect acquiescence to the conviction 
expressed by the writer that— 

“To Americans it will doubtless have an important significance ; 
and will strengthen the bonds of the cordial goodwill of the 
whole nation towards this remarkable lady, who, while she is the 
descendant of Kings, is also the representative of America’s first 
President, and of his most intimate friend and counsellor.” 

It is told of Jenny Lind that nothing tormented her more 
than the way in which the late Mr. Barnum used to turn her 
charity and goodness to the purposes of advertisement. On 
one occasion after a concert, she indiscreetly handed him a 
cheque, representing a large proportion of her fee, to be 
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devoted to some charitable object. Barnum at once rushed 
back to the platform, waving the cheque, and crying out, 
“See what this angel has done!” &c. This is the spirit in 
which the biographies of the female philanthropists who 
figure in these pages are written,—the true Barnumesque 
spirit. The fulsome panegyrics on Miss Philippa Fawcett 
and Miss Rhys, zat. sixteen, simply reek of the extra-special 
edition style of the New Journalism. Of one platform re- 
former we read that she is “the authoress of two beautiful 
sermons,” and that “the criminal and the outcast, the giddy 
and the stupid, the lonely, the poor, are seldom out of her home 
circle.” With a consideration that cannot be too highly praised, 
the subject of this memoir has not failed to communicate to 
the editor her opinion that the experience gained as assistant- 
manager in a lunatic asylum has been of incalculable value, 
both to herself and to her husband. Another biography, 
which for wealth of adventure transcends any other in Mr. 
Moon’s collection, relates how the heroine of it, while “ riding 
one day in the forest...... was thrown from her horse 
and sustained a fracture of the spine, which was the cause of 
a strange psychological experience. For eighteen months she 
lived a complete dual existence, and considerably puzzled the 
cleverest physicians who attended her.” Wecan quite believe 
it. Miss Olive Schreiner is dismissed in nine lines, of which 
we may quote the first four:—‘“ Schreiner, Olive, a South- 
African authoress of great promise, of whom the editor hopes 
to have more to report in the next edition.” A very large 
number of notable and notorious women of the time, native 
and foreign, are conspicuous by their absence from the present 
issue, amongst whom it may suffice to mention Madame de 
Novikoff, “ Lucas Malet,” “ Gyp,” Mathilde Serao, Miss Bird, 
Lady Florence Dixie, and Miss Zeo. Mrs. Ewing, we may 
incidentally remark, was never included in any edition at all. 


The notices of female celebrities undoubtedly claim prior 
attention, by virtue of their superior picturesqueness. It 
would have immensely improved the beggarly array of facts 
and dates which compose the notice of Mr. Balfour’s career, 
had it been enlivened by such touches as: “ In the intervals 
of his hard-won leisure he wields the golf-stick with a per- 
tinacity which irritates his political opponents beyond the 
bounds of human endurance;” or, “ His touch on the piano 
recalls that of Rubinstein in his palmiest days.” Neverthe- 
less, there are some bright exceptions. Thus, we learn for the 
first time that Mr. Rowbotham’s History of Music, published 
in 1885, was “ at once acknowledged by the entire Press to be 
the standard work on the subject.” Also, that his epic on the 
history of the earth is one of the most original poems of the 
age; and lastly, that the Queen of Roumania has taken a deep 
interest in his writings. Mr. Rowbotham, we may incidentally 
remark, has just committed himself, in the pages of the 
National Review, to the statements that “ German music rises 
to symphonies, rhapsodies, and other instrumental pieces, all 
more or less indefinite and meaningless ;” also, that the title 
of the Germans to all superiority “was extinct thirty years 
ago, on the death of Schumann.” We gather, again, that Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson—who, by-the-way, was not included in the 
edition of 1887—is a “racy narrator” who “hurries us on 
over adventurous byways, twisting and turning, bursting upon 
new surprises, dashing into dangerous pitfalls, until breathless 
we come plump into an unwelcome Finis, and close the book per- 
force.” The notice of Baron Grant contains, amongst other de- 
lights, the information that “ Victor Emmanuel conferred on 
Mr. Grant on May 3rd, 1868, by propria motu [sic] the hereditary 
dignity of Baron;” also, that as defendant in an action for 
damages, he delivered what is believed to be the longest 
speech ever made in a Court of Law by a layman. The 
generosity of the editor towards American celebrities may be 
measured by the fact that more than a column is devoted to 
Mr. Dudley Buck, while Boito does not appearatall, Foreign 
musicians are dealt with in a spirit which Mr. Rowbotham 
would probably resent, but there is hardly a single notice that 
is not either imperfect or inaccurate. The first performance 
in England of Brahms’s sonata in D minor (op. 108) is set 
down some six or seven years before the work was composed. 
The article on Gounod is liberally besprinkled with misprints 
and incorrect statements. Faust did not take the world by 
storm at first, as any one may learn by reading the notice 
from the Paris Figaro reproduced in the March number of the 
Musical Times. Inaccuracy, vagueness, and inadequacy, how- 
ever, are not monopolised by the articles on musicians. The 
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biography of Mr. W. 8. Caine makes no reference to the last 
election at Barrow, for which he is represented as being 
still the sitting Member. The late Governor of Madras is 
described as Mr. Bourke, a typical instance of the way 
in which notices are simply reprinted from earlier editions 
without any attempt to bring them down to date. The 
article on Mr. T. P. O’Connor concludes as follows :—“In 
1887 he started the Star newspaper: but is reported to have 
sold it in July, 1890.” Of the present Bishop of Meath, we 
read that he was “Senior Classic” at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Not a few characteristic men of the time, or rather of the 
hour, are absent from these pages; but of M. Blowitz one 
may say with Tacitus: “Eo magis prefulget quia non 
videtur.” Still, spite of this and similar omissions, the record 
is, in this respect, fairly complete. Here one can learn the 
figures of the combined circulation of Mr. John Page Hopps’s 
papers on the Irish Question; the Christian names of the 
infant children of the originator of the esthetic movement, 
and the number of times he lectured in America; the com- 
forting fact that Mr. Hamish MacCunn considers all his music 
to be permeated by “ the spirit which inspired the old bards of 
Scotland ;” and the cause why Mr. Ryle was obliged to take 
an xgrotat degree in 1879. It is pretty to know, further, that 
the honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on Dr. Joseph 
Parker (of the City Temple) by the University of Chicago. 

The whole thing would be simply laughable if it were not 
so pitiful. Men and Women of the Time will cause the heart 
of the cynic to leap up with malicious exultation. We 
English profess to be a modest and diffident race, yet here we 
are positively deafened with sennets of self-praise blown upon 
the English horn! Many of the notices are palpably autobio- 
graphical. No editor, unless gifted with clairvoyance of the 
subtlest kind, could have laid bare the cor cordium of his sub- 
jects with such stultifying frankness. No doubt in some 
cases the hero-worship of an extraordinarily indiscreet admirer 
or friend may have been responsible for a good deal; but as a 
rule, among the new-comers the “ appreciations ”—in both the 
old and the new sense—unmistakably emanate from head- 
quarters. Mr. Moon is really in great measure the victim of 
his own generosity. Such a book can never be complete, 
because, apart from editorial fallibility, the people most worth 
talking about are reticent in giving information about them- 
selves. Others, again, dislike the system of ante-obituary 
biographies so intensely, that they decline to give any informa- 
tion at all, and their wishes have in many cases been con- 
siderately fulfilled by the omission of their names from the 
list. There remains the class, and apparently it is an increasing 
one, of those whose love of publicity hails the issue of a new 
edition of this work as a golden opportunity for telling the 
world what fine fellows they are. If any one doubt the 
accuracy of this statement, let him study the seven hundred 
and forty-four new niches that have been scooped in the 
Pantheon of Mr. Moon. 





THE PHILADELPHIAN.* 
The Philadelphian is a very good example of the way in which 
a novel ought not to be written. A bountiful Providence 
has endowed Mr. Jennings with a fair share of imagination 
and a great facility of good writing, and “instead of 
that,” as the Irish Judge remarked, he spends his time in 
weaving a tangled and improbable plot, to be played by very 
mixed and impossible characters. It is difficult to guess 
whether the exigencies of his plot led his characters astray, or 
whether the curious eccentricity of the characters is responsible 
for the wayward wandering of the plot. Wherever the blame 
may be, the result is the same; and Mr, Jennings’s novel is 
only saved from being ridiculous by his natural gift of 
an easy and natural style. It is almost impossible to 
believe that the author could have had the slightest idea 
himself, while he was yet writing his first volume, as to 
what would be the dénowement of the third, or how he was to 
dispose of the variety of mysteries with which he started. It 
is true that the reader’s curiosity is roused by the uncertainty 
as to who was the murderer of the Welsh Squire, or who was 
the husband of the mysterious Mrs. Martin; but when he 
suspects that the author has not made up his own mind upon 
those points, and waits the chances of a rambling story to 
decide, even that curiosity rather loses its interest. The plot 
is not wanting in incident ; but the incidents might have been 
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added afterwards, like seasoning to a dish, for all the bearing 
that they have upon the plot.. There are two good chapters, 
the first and the last,—the first contains a very good and well- 
written description of the state of Virginia after the close of 
the War of Secession; and the last, in which the characters 
return to the same scene, is doubly pleasant and welcome, as 
being the end of the story. 


The Philadelphian is a certain Mr. Rufus Snapper. Why 
the novel is so called, it is hard to conjecture. The scene is 
never laid in Philadelphia, but is for the most part confined to 
Wales and London. Mr. Snapper is certainly a native of 
Philadelphia; but as he is more English than American in 
his ways and speech, and as he plays but a secondary part in 
the tale, there really seems no reason for the prominence that 
is given to his birthplace. Mr. Snapper’s chief occupation 
and amusement in life is to look after the welfare of his 
friends, and guard them against the mysterious enemies who 
surround them. Some of the mysteries are known to Mr. 
Snapper, and some are not. In order to discover the latter, 
he makes friends with the aforesaid enemies, and discourses to 
them on the subject of politics and their own private affairs. 
But as the reader does not exactly know how much Mr. 
Snapper knows, and how much he does not; or what 
he wants to find out, and why he wants to find it out; 
or whether the author has any idea as to the extent of 
Mr. Snapper’s knowledge, or the advisability of increasing 
it,—the reader cannot interest himself very deeply in that 
gentleman’s somewhat inconsequent behaviour. Mr. Snap- 
per’s friends are a Virginian Colonel and his daughter, 
and a Welsh Squire and his son. The Welsh Squire has been 
imprudent enough to marry, as his second wife, an American 
adventuress. The adventuress succeeds in turning the son 
out of his father’s house, but fails to dislodge the Colonel’s 
daughter, who has taken up her abode there, apparently 
because the latter has a sharper tongue than herself. This is 
the only indication we have as to the character of a young lady 
who is otherwise intended to be an extremely amiable person, 
and the heroine of the story. But the adventuress also has a 
son by a former marriage, Mr. Sam Rafferty, who is addicted 
to the wearing of loud clothes and the consumption of 
strong drinks. This gentleman earns his living in Bir- 
mingham as a politician,—we trust that this is not a 
libel on Birmingham politics. His mother’s attempts to 
introduce him into the Squire’s family circle are not 
successful, partly on account of the drink, but chiefly on 
account of the clothes. Through him, however, we are intro- 
duced to an Irish-American agitator, another shady person of 
the name of Finch, and Finch’s daughter, Mrs. Martin, a lady 
of considerable matrimonial experience, whose dark allusions 
to her husband lead one to suppose that she has several. Now, 
when it is shown that the Squire’s son has something upon 
his mind, that the Colonel’s daughter is in love with the 
Squire’s son, that the adventuress would not object to being 
again a widow, that Mr. Sam Rafferty owes money to the 
Irish-American, that Mr. Finch has designs upon his 
daughter’s husband, that his daughter seems not to know who 
her husbands are or how many she has, and that the Virginian 
Colonel is too lazy to interest himself in that or any other 
question, it will be acknowledged that Mr. Snapper ought to 
have plenty todo. Mr. Snapper does nothing at all. When 
a shriek is heard in Porthcawl Castle, and the Squire is found 
stabbed to the heart, he does nothing but talk; even when 
cheques are being forged for quite large amounts, he still 
continues to talk and hold mysterious conversations, always 
with the wrong people. Mr. Snapper is a most unsatisfactory 
person, and really does not deserve to have a novel called 
after him. 

The character of the Philadelphian is hardly convincing. 
But none of the characters are. The best are those of the 
Colonel and his daughter; there is less said about them, 
perhaps, than about the others, and they contradict them- 
selves less often, because they speak less frequently. Sam 
Rafferty, the disreputable politician, promises now and again 
to be amusing, but he always lapses into dullness at the 
critical moment. Daly, the Irish-American, is a perfectly 
impossible villain: no man of his apparent education and 
common-sense would have committed his crime for so 
singularly inadequate a motive, or could have committed 
it quite so clumsily. But Mr. Jennings inflicts the keenest 
disappointment upon his readers when he introduces them 
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to the group of Birmingham Socialists. Here at least 
they may expect to get something interesting. Unfortunately, 
the introduction falls quite flat; the Socialist meeting is as 
exciting as a missionary meeting, and as it has no bearing 
whatever upon the story, the reader may well ask what he has 
been taken there for. The Philadelphian is not a good novel. 
One half of it consists of cheap melodrama, and the other 
half of ill-fitting padding : it is only the simple, unpretentious 
style of the author that makes it even tolerable to read. That, 
we fear, is the highest praise that we can give it, unless we 
mention that it is extremely well printed and neatly bound. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





TurEe QuARTERLIZsS.—The April number of the London 
Quarterly Review contains a remarkable amount of reading which, 
being non-theological and non-ecclesiastical, is calculated to be 
acceptable to ordinary laymen. Of this character are the papers 
it contains on “A Plea for Liberty ” (which working men who are 
socialistically inclined would do well to read), “The Rewards 
and Responsibilities of Medical Practice,” “ Lord Houghton,” and 
“Some Men and Women of the Revolution.” The writer of 
the last paper succeeds, on the whole, in effecting his main 
object, which is to hold the balance between the absurd 
eulogy that is bestowed by some historians on certain of 
the French Revolutionary leaders, such as Robespierre, Saint- 
Just, and Marat, and the too violent censure which is be- 
stowed by others. Among the articles in this number of the 
London Quarterly which deserve a word of notice, are “ The 
Writings of Dean Church,” which is a careful piece of criti- 
cism, and “Philip Henry Gosse: a Puritan Naturalist,” which 
is eminently sympathetic.——The Law Magazine and Review con- 
tains, in addition to its excellent quarterly digest of reported cases, 
a number of useful papers on important points in law. In the 
latest number, the subject of “Contempt of Court ” is judiciously 
treated by Mr. Horace Nelson; and in a suggestive essay on 
«‘ Punishments,” Mr. Alexander Robertson calls for “the simpli- 
fying and codifying of our Criminal Laws, and making them clear, 
precise, and brief in expression.” It is just possible, however, 
that all of Mr. Robertson’s professional brethren will not agree 
with him when he says :—* Than the present Lord Chancellor of 
England no man in this country is more capable of completing the 
grand work which Lord Cairns, with the help of most able 
coadjutors, commenced, but did not succeed in bringing to a final 
conclusion.” ——There is a great deal that is interesting, although 
there is also much that is not original, in the Foreign Church 
Chronicle and Review, which consists to some extent of quotations. 
The most scholarly article in the present number is the first of a 
series upon German theology. The writer dilates upon the 
relations between Christianity and Hegelianism, and comes to 
the conclusion that, “while Christianity may avail itself from 
time to time of the defence which a system like Hegel’s can afford, 
yet it cannot identify itself with any such.” The small type in 
which the Foreign Church Chronicle and Review is printed must 
be an obstacle to its excellences being appreciated by the 
general public. 


While the Journal of Philology is necessarily intended for, and 
thoroughly appreciated by, a very limited circle of readers, there 
is almost invariably something in it which interests laymen who, 
having once had a genuine enthusiasm for philology, still like 
occasionally to sniff its aroma. Such can hardly fail to appreciate 
one or two things in the latest number of the Journal, and 
especially Mr. Haskins’s paper on “Homeric Fishing-Tackle.” 
The controversy, carried on with all the courtesy of Versailles, 
between Mr. Malden and Mr. Ridgeway as to the exact landing- 
place of the Romans when they invaded England, is of even more 
general interest. 


The Portfolio. April. Edited by P.G.Hamerton. (Seeley and 
Co.)—This is a noticeable number, from the remarkable excellence 
of the two principal illustrations. ‘“‘ The Shepherds at Bethlehem ”» 
is an etching by M. Henri Manesse, after the picture by M. Henri 
Lerolle. It is intended as an illustration to the series of papers 
which the editor is writing on “The Present State of the Fine 
Arts in France.” As a matter of fact, it does not illustrate the 
particular paper contained in this number, which deals with 
“Impressionism,” for, as Mr. Hamerton remarks, “nothing can 
be more remote from impressionism than the art of M. Lerolle.” 
Its appropriate literary matter will come in duetime. The picture 
is admirable. It is realistic, indeed, but the realism is of the 
most satisfying, even attractive kind. We feel that we are in the 
presence of a truth, and of what really happened ; nor does the glory 
with which the painter has surrounded the holy figures contra- 








dict it. The other notable feature of the number is Mr. Dawson’s 
engraving of Madame Vigée-le-Brun’s picture of herself with her 
daughter. Nothing could be more attractive,—* Mater pulchra, 
filia pulchrior,” one might say, only that both mother and child 
can only be described by superlatives. It is admirably given by 
the engraver, with something of the effect of a mezzotint. 

Japan and its Art. By Marcus B. Huish. (Fine Art Society.) 
—Our notice of this volume has been long delayed. We hope, 
however, that it is not too late. Japan moves quickly indeed, but 
not so quickly as to have made the information supplied by this 
volume, which is practically a guide-book, out of date. A useful 
book it is, and excellently illustrated. Much of the letterpress 
and illustration has already appeared in the Art Journal. 


A Life-Journey from Mannheim to Inkermann. By Edward B. de 
Fonblanque. (Ward and Downey.)—The story is not much here, 
though it is sufficiently interesting. Without any particular plot, 
it moves on in a way that carries the reader with it. The chief 
merit of the book is in the style, which is unusually brilliant. 
Perhaps there is a touch more of cynicism in it than we alto- 
gether like; but the reader will be pleased on the whole. Mr. 
Fonblanque is in error when he speaks of the ‘ President’ as 
having been the “ first steamship that crossed the Atlantic.” 
Lost she was, with every one on board, and it was believed at the 
time from the cause mentioned, her “breaking her back.” But 
this happened in 1841, just two-and-twenty years after the first 
steamship, the ‘ Savannah,’ crossed from Liverpool to the States. 


Alison Walsh. By Constance Evelyn. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
This is a story, told throughout with strong religious feeling, of 
how a resolute and honest mind, driven into unbelief by the too 
visible contradictions between profession and practice, is brought 
by various salutary influences to better things. Alison’s character 
is a careful study not without power. The love-story which, in 
obedience, it must be supposed, to an imperative demand, is inter- 
woven with the tale, is not so successful. 


The School Calendar, 1891. (George Bell and Sons.)—This 
“Handbook of Examinations, Scholarships, and Exhibitions,” 
now in its fifth year of issue, is a very useful publication which 
continued care makes more and more complete. The Calendar 
of the Royal University of Ireland (Alex. Thom and Co.) 


The Emigrants’ Information Office has published a series of 
Handbooks (Eyre and Spottiswoode). These are twelve in number 
Nos. 1 to 10 deal with the Colonies in succession,—viz., Canada, 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Cape Colony, and British 
Bechuanaland and Natal. No. 11 is a “ Professional Handbook,” 
—i.e., it is a guide to “ professional employment in the Colonies.” 
It must be understood that the word “ professional” is used in a 
wide sense. Teachers, clerks, commercial travellers, nurses, the 
Mounted Rifles, and the police come under this heading. Any 
one seeking employment may find here a statement of the neces- 
sary qualifications. No. 12 gives “Emigration Statutes and 
General Handbook.” It is interesting to see how the Colonies are 
protecting themselves against harmful immigration. When shall 
we begin to do the same? Finally, the whole of these handbooks 
may be obtained in one volume. 

Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dobson. (Chatto and Windus 
—The “four” are Charlotte de Corday, Madame Roland, the 
Princess de Lamballe, and Madame de Genlis, to whom about 
half of the little volume is devoted. And indeed, for variety 
of interest, if not for concentration and dramatic com- 
pleteness, the life of this lady, whose career lasted from 
the days of Louis XV. down to the Revolution of 1830, is 
pre-eminent. Personally, Madame de Genlis was indebted 
for her fame to circumstances rather than to ability; but 
her story is worth reading, for she lived near great people and 
had something to do with great events. For most readers, also» 
this part of Mr. Dobson’s lively book will have the greatest 
novelty. 

Essays of Elia. Edited by Augustine Birrell. (J. M. Dent.)— 
Our first impulse was to regret that Mr. Birrell should have not 
found time to give us more than six or seven pages about “ Elia; ” 
our second, to regret that he should have written even these. We 
are all ready to let Lamb’s frailties repose “in their dread abode ; ” 
but we do not want to have them excused by vilifying other men, as 
by talking of “ Wordsworth’s boundless self-conceit.” But is this 
preface really written by Mr. Birrell? ‘‘ Pale malice, speckled 
jealousy, may now be invited to search the records of his life, to 
probe his motives, to read his private letters, to pry into his desk, 
to dissect his character. Baffled, beaten, and disappointed, they 
fall back.” ‘Speckled jealousy”! Since when has it been 
speckled? It used to be green. 


The Elmira Reformatory. By Alexander Winter. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Our prison authorities, says Mr. Havelock Ellis 
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in the admirable preface which he has written for this book, 
“ have no interest in the improvement of the prisoner.” This is 
exactly what the Elmira system seeks to effect. Each criminal sent 
to the reformatory is carefully studied; his antecedents, his 
temper, in fact the whole man is scrutinised, just as a physician 
scrutinises a patient. Heredity is an important consideration in 
this diagnosis. More than a third of the criminals are found to 
have had drunken parents; the proportion, if doubtful cases are 
added, is brought up to a half. Mechanics contribute rather more 
than a third, common labourers rather less ; the professions, about 
one forty-fifth. More than one-half come from bad homes (the 
homeless are treated as a separate class); nearly half are said to 
have “ positively no moral sense;” more than a third, “no sus- 
ceptibility to moral impression ;” and an almost equal number, 
“possibly none.” And now as to the results—for the processes 
followed, we must refer our readers to this most interesting volume 
— One-half can be assumed to be reformed.” The table of results 
is very elaborate, and cannot be understood without a perusal of 
the book ; but this is the total result. 


The Testimony of Tradition. By David MacRitchie. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This somewhat vague title must not be 
supposed to have any reference to ecclesiastical or theological 
matters. The book deals with a curious subject in ethnology, an 
alleged domination exercised by the dwarfish people who are now 
penned up in an extreme corner of Scandinavia, over more 
southerly regions. To this quasi-historical fact are to be referred, 
in Mr. MacRitchie’s view, the legends and folk-tales in which we 
hear of human beings and creatures of the sea, and others which 
speak of tyrannical dwarfs who took tribute from the taller races 
among whom they dwelt. Possibly the “ troll” stories belong to 
the same class of traditions. The author has brought together a 
great mass of curious learning in support of this theory. It is 
not a matter on which we feel inclined to pronounce an opinion. 
Experts differ about it. Mr. Alfred Nutt, for instance, controverted 
the theory when it was first propounded in the pages of the 
Archeological Review. The reader, if he is curious in these matters, 
must weigh the arguments for himself. 


King Theodore of Corsica. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (Vizetelly 
and Co.)—We cannot affect to congratulate the conductor of the 
new series, “ People who have made a Noise in the World,” on the 
felicity of the title. There are, indeed, some good subjects to be 
included in it; but it will be difficult to keep to the true métier, 
which we take to be something of the tragi-comedy kind. Poor 
Theodore of Corsica, as he called himself, actually Theodore- 
Stephen de Neuhoff, of Westphalia, certainly fits it to a nicety. 
His plans, from the first, were eminently melodramatic. Their 
foundation was a scheme of Turkish domination in Italy and 
Austria. Verily the champions of oppressed nationalities are con- 
tent with strange allies! Would the Irish Nationalists be willing 
to substitute the Crescent for the Union Jack? Theodore was 
crowned (with a wreath of laurel and oak) on May 2nd, 1736. His 
actual stay in the island was about a yearandahalf. In November, 
1736, he landed at Leghorn, and proceeded to peregrinate Europe 
begging for help. Meanwhile the Genoese obtained French 
assistance, and Corsica was pacified. Still Theodore’s hopes 
were not extinguished. A general European war was imminent 
(the war in 1743), and he trusted that England would give him 
back what France had robbed him of. An English squadron did 
arrive at the island on January 30th, 1743, with the “ King” 
on board. He issued a proclamation, dated on that day, 
“in the seventh year of our reign.” But the Genoese Minister 
had been at work in London; and a proclamation came out for- 
bidding all English subjects to abet the “Corsican rebels.” In 
the course of the year, Theodore was in London, and there he 
remained for the rest of his life. In 1750 he was imprisoned for 
debt. Five years afterwards, he was released by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament, returning in his schedule of effects, “that he is 
entitled to the Kingdom of Corsica, and hath no other estates or 
effects but in right of that kingdom.” Eighteen months after- 
wards, he died at No. 5 Little Chapel Street, Soho, in the house of 
atailor who humanely took him in. The farce of royalty was kept 
up to the last. The corpse lay in state. But the undertaker’s bill 
seems never to have been settled ; at least, the copy printed shows 
an undischarged balance of £2 3s. 2d. A son of Theodore killed 
himself forty years afterwards in a state of extreme destitution. 


New Eprrions AND REPRINTS.—Warburton Lectures on Fulfilled 
Prophecy. By the Very Rev. W. Goode. Second edition, edited 
by the Rev. E. W. Bullinger. (J. Nisbet.) The Bible and Modern 





Discoveries, by Henry A. Harper, a fourth edition, revised, with 
notes, errata, and appendix (A. F. Watt, for Committee of 
Palestine Exploration Fund), an admirable summary of recent 
discoveries in their bearing on the authenticity and accuracy of 
the Biblical records.——Messianic Prophecy. By Dr. Edward 
Riehms. Translated from the German by Lewis A. Muirhead, B.D. 





With Introduction by Professor A. B. Davidson. (T. and T. 
Clark.) ——The Companions of the Lord. By Charles E. B. Reed, 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) ——The Citation and Examination 
of William Shakespeare. By Walter Savage Landor. (Chattoand 
Windus.)——Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By 
Andrew Lang. (Blackwood and Sons.) ——Cassell’s Illustrated. 
History of England. (Cassell and Co.)—This is the fourth volume, 
and covers not quite a century (1713-1810), i.e., “From the Fall of 
Marlborough to the Peninsular War.” Tropical Africa. By 
Henry Drummond. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —We have the first 
volume of The Mignon Shakespeare. (Routledge and Son.)—This is 
a new edition of Charles Knight’s edition, with Sir John Gilbert’s 
illustrations. The volume contains eight plays. It is some six inches 
long by three broad, with a depth of half-an-inch. The type is. 
clear, but we have seen better paper. The volume is a re- 
markably handy one, of which any fair-sized pocket is capable, 
and which moderately effective eyes can read without difficulty. 
— From the same publishers we get the first volume of a new 
series, “Companion Poets,” to be edited by Professor Henry 
Morley. This volume contains Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and. 
other Poems, by William Edmondstoune Aytoun. The editor pre- 
fixes an interesting biographical introduction. A few words of 
criticism from so competent a judge would not have been unac- 
ceptable.——Charts of the Constellations, by Arthur Cottam, 
F.R.A.S. (Edward Stanford), have been republished in “a popular 
edition on a reduced scale,” with three additional key-maps. 
——In “The Minerva Library,” edited by G. F. Bettany, 
M.A. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), we have The Life and Letters 
of Benjamin Franklin.—From the same publishers we have 
Everybody’s Lawyer, a “ninth edition, entirely reconstructed 
throughout.”—Stones of Stumbling, by the Hon. Lionel A. 
Tollemache (W. Rice), contains four essays, published at 
intervals during the last eighteen years, and also ‘ Recollections 
of Pattison,” “ Mr. Romanes’s Catechism,” and “ Neo-Christianity 
and Neo-Catholicism: a Sequel.”——Prince Lucifer, by Alfred 
Austin (Macmillan), has reached a third edition. There are 
some people, we are glad to see, who will buy good verse. 
——A Manual of Political Questions of the Day. By Sydney 
Buxton, M.P. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Buxton continues to omit 
sections that deal with matters which have been settled or have 
passed out of the domain of present political discussion, to relegate 
to his larger work, ‘‘ The Handbook of Political Questions,” those 
of which the interest has ceased to press, and to add such as have. 
come into prominence. Of these last we have ‘Free Schools,” 
“Shorter Parliaments,” “Compensation in the Liquor Trade,” 
and “The Eight-Hours Law.” Our readers will remember that it 
is Mr. Buxton’s plan to summarise the arguments on both sides. 
— The West Indies. By C. Washington Eves. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)-——How to Select a Life Ofice. By G. M. Dent. (John 
Heywood.)——Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) ——The Lost Manuscript, by Gustav 
Freytag, 2 vols. (Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago), 
an “authorised translation from the sixteenth German edition.” 





Maaazines AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Art Journal ; No. 84 of Our Celebrities, 
containing photographic portraits of General Lord Chelmsford, 
Mrs. Langtry, and Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.; No. 33 of 
Artistic Japan, the Art Magazine, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
Part 5 of Memorials of Edinburgh, the Classical Review, the West- 
minster Review, the Month, the Expositor, the Newbery House Maga- 
zine, Temple Bar, the Asclepiad, the Journal of Education, the 
Review of Reviews, the United Service Magazine, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, the Atlantic. Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Cen- 
tury Magazine, London Society, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the 
Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Monthly Packet, 
the Sunday at Home, the Ladder, the Sun, the Girl’s Own Paper, St. 
Nicholas, Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
Abbott (E. A.), Philomythus, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Armetead (W.), Tales and Legends of English Laws, cr 8vo ......... (Morison) 4/6 


Bartholomew (J.), Popular Hand Atlas, 460........s:sscessseeseessesereeecee (Nelson) 12/6 
Boissevaiu (G. M.), Monetary Question, 8V0 ..........cccseceeceeee (Macmillan) 3/0 








Bonney (T. G.), Old Truths in Modern Lights, cr 8vo .............0000 (Percival) 7/6 
Brown (D.), The Apocalypse, Cr 8V0........0..c:cceseseecerees (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Buchanan (R.), The Coming ‘Cerror, 8V0 ..........c:cceceseeeseeccseeeses (Heinemann) 12/6 






Burrell (A.), Recitation : a Handbook, cr 8y (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Clare (A), For the Love of a Lass, 12mo ..... (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Consdell (C. S.), Federation, Colonial and British, 8vo (Simpkin) 2/0 
Coutts (Burdett), The Brookfield Stud, 4t0 .............ccsseceesseceesseeceree (S. Low) 5/0 
Daily Prayers, &c., of the Greek Orthodox Church, 18mo (Gilbert & Rivington) 6/0 
Dormer (D.), Steven Vigil, 2 vols. Cr 8VO .........:00eee.seseeses (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Duke (C.), Essentials of School Diet, cr 8vo (Percival) 6/0 
Everybody’s Book of Wit and Humour, 16M0 ...........+:ceceescecceree-eee- (Owe) 2/6 
Field (E. M.), The Child and his Book, cr 8V0 ..........s0seee0 (W. W. Gardner) 6/0 
Ford (A. V.), Ophthalmic Notes, 12M0 1.0... cccscsseceeseecesseeceeseeseeees (Baillidre) 2/6 
Foz (C. A.), Lyrics from the Hills, cr 870 .........ccsccecsesseceeeessesseeces (E. Stock) 6/C 
Fraser (W. F.), Cloud of Witnesses, cr 80 .......00..4+ ...(W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
Fuller (M.), The Throne of Canterbury, cr 870 .......0000 «(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
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Gissing (G.), New Grub Street, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ......ssesseereeeees (Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Hamilton (W. F.), Manual of Company Law, 8V0...........sssecceseesesees feclwok} mS 
..(Haslue'! 


Haslack -. L.), Recitations, Vol. I., cr 8vo ............ 
Hassall (J.), Familiar Objects of Every-Day Life, cr 8vo seed 
Herivel (J. W.), Haytiand the Gospel, Cr 8V0 ..........ssesssereesseeeeees (E. Stock) 1/6 
History of Modern Civilisation, cr 8vo ................ «......(Chapman & Hall) 9/0 
Hobson (KE. W.), Plane Trigonometry, 8vo .... .(Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 








Hutcheson (J. D.), Maisie Warden, Cr 8V0 csesssecsesccesessseserceesetees at 5/0 
Index to Pusey’s Minor Prophets, 4to ...... (W. Smith) 3,0 
Jones (J. W.), Report on the State of the Blood, 8vo ............++.. (Bailliére) 2/6 
Le Clerc (M. E.), A Rainbow at Night, cr 8v0......... s0...00 (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 


Legend of Dahut, and other Poems, by ‘8. E.,” cr 8vo...... (W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Mackenzie (J. R.), Medical Missionary to China, er 8vo (Hodder &Stouchton) 6/0 
Maddox (E. E.), Clinical Uses of Prisons, 12m0...............e0esccceeseeees (Wright) 3/6 
Marshall (J.), Short History of Greek Philosophy, cr 8vo ..(Percival) 6/0 
Meiklejohn (J. M. D.), British Empire, cr 8vo .......... seswldnene -...(Holden) 3 
Noc‘es Mar iliars, sive Dissertationes in Astronomica Manilii, scripsit R. 
Ellis, OF 8V0..........00ccseeeeerees ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 













Norton (G. P.), Textile Manufacturer, roy 8V0 ........csescesseeesesseeereeeres (Jubb) 21/0 
O'Reilly (J. B ), Life of, by J. J. Roche, 8vo ........... (Cassell & Co.) 12/0 
Plays from Moliére, hy English Dramatists, cr 8VO_ ..............+++ (Routledge) 2/6 
Pocock (W. W.), Darwinism a Fallacy, cr 8v0 .........+ ..(Wes. Conf. Office) 1/6 


Possett (E. A.), Structure of Fibres, 40 .......ccsseeererseecsteereceeee (W. Scott) 63/0 
Rand (EK. H.), Sermon Register, cr 8V0............+ .... (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Ryle (H. E ), Psalms of the Pharisees, 8vo.............. (Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 
Saintsbury (G.), Essays on French Novelists, cr 8V0.............e0s0000 (Percival) 7/6 
Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” with Introduction by G. H. Stuart (Macmillan) 2/0 
Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” edited by W. Minto,12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 






Speight (T. W.), Hoodwinked, 12m0 ........:..ssesceeceeceseeeees (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Stephens (H. M.), Portugal, cr 8V0 ........ssceccseceeetetesseentesrereesceeseens (Unwin) 5/0 
Swete (H. B.), Old Testament in Greek, Vol. II., cr 8v0 (Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Talmage (T. De W.), Twenty-five Sermons, 12mo ......... Mbsuldvdstearaseiae (Gay) 2/0 
Waller (H.), Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks, cr 8vo .......... .... (Stanford) 2/0 
Wells (R.), Modern Flour Confectioner, cr 8V0 .........s0sseeeeesseees (Lockwood) 2/0 
‘Woodhouse (F, C.), Manual for Sundays, 12mo .............00+ (W. W. Gardner) 3/6 








Scale of Charges for Adbertisements, 
—_>———__ 
OvuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


8. d. £s.d. 
NIN os peanecevacwsnincsconeavanven 10 10 0] Narrow Column ...............06 310 0 
WN vc dicccinccscitaescsssees 5 5 0] Half-Column..................cccee 115 0 
Quarter-Page .......cccseceeree 212 6] Quarter-Colamn ..............00 - OF 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Dutside Page .......c0cccccssoreee £214 14 0| Inside Page .............cccsseseoses £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


2 MILLION BOTTLES FILLED in 1873. 
18 MILLION 99 » 1890. 


APOLLINARIS. 


‘““The Queen of Table Waters.”’ 


“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTTLES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 
SPRING on a windless day,”—Times, September 20th, 1890, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS, 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. Particulars on application. 








SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 





9s. to 35s. per acre. 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








6 s 
LIBERTY i 9 LIBERTY DURNISHING FABRICS 


ART (Non-Arsenical), Prices from 8d. per yard, 32in. 
wide, to 7s. 6d. per yard, 50in. wide. 

F AB R | CS Many new and charming designs for the Spring 

Season, in the choicest colourings, at most moderate 

FoR prices, have been added to the already extensive 

DRESSES& FURNITURE | variety of ‘‘ Liberty’? Cretonnes and Chintzes, 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | which will well repay a visit of inspection. 

Spring Patterns post-free. New Spring Putters Beaks post-free, 

LIBERTY & CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


CONSULTING d RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY’S. a 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
ak hg pee and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE. an oquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
“Th ey to 

@ SUCCESS 0! ie seems thoroughly well deserved...... is i 
aseful volume.”—Spectator. ee re ait itiates 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksell 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.O. 





ASSURANCE. 
combining 
INSTITUTION. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


NATIONAL 

See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 

PROVI DENT ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 

with Provision for Old Age. 
WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 
The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
USED IN THE QUEEN’3 HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and OO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


3 : application to 
me Bb. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











ATIONAL ORTHOPADIC HOSPITAL, 
234 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


The MEMORIAL pag ly the NEW WING 


will be laid on 
IUESDAY, April 14th, 1891, at 3.30 p.m., 
by the President, 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 


The Committee solicit the presence of all those interested in the work of the 
Hospital. . 
The new Building will provide an additional 40 beds, and of the cost, £7,000, a 
sum of £2,5C0 has yet to be obtained. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on “The ORIGIN and GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD, as 
Illustrated by the Comparative History of Religions,” will be delivered in French 
by Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Professor of History of Religions in Brussels 
Univertite, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Strect, on the following days, viz. : 
—Wednesday, 15th ; Thursday, 16th ; Monday, 20th ; Tuesday, 21st; Monday, 27th ; 
and Tuesday, 28th April, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oourse of Lectures will be 
by ticket, without payment. Persons desi'ous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 11th, and as soon 
as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will 
accommodate, 
The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. D’Alviella at 90 











HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Friday, 17th; 
Saturday, 18th; Wednesday, 22nd; Thursday, 23rd; Wednesday, 29th; and 
Thursday, 30th April, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 
without ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 
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4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
‘{ 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
e'ses. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FES: four to six guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prosnectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 5th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, May 4th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T, H, RUSSELL, Secretary. 





= 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM. 

The COLLEGE and the ARTS SCHOOL will REOPEN for the Easter Term 
on THURSDAY, Apri! 16th. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. Dr. H. 
Frank Heath will Lecture on “The Marian and Early Elizabethan Literature” 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays), on “ English Literature from the Death of Pope to 
the Accession of George the Third” (Saturdays), on ‘Henry the Eighth” 
(Mondays and Thursdays). ; . 

M. Auzustin Gasne will deliver a Course of Lectures on French Literature (in 
French). Lectures and Demonstrations in Botany and Geology will be given by 
Miss Raisin, B.Sc. 

The New Laboratories lately opened by H.I.M. the Empress Frederick of 
Germany are open to others besides the regular students of the College. Three 
Entrauce Scholarships will be competed for in June. 

For all particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCKHE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Fee for Board and Residence, from £60 to £70 a year. Each Student has a 
separate room. A certain number of promising students are admitted, under 
special conditions, at £45 a year. For particulars, apply to 

MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Supcrinten dent. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Bard, Westminster. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRE TARY, at the College, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMTI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates must 
be under 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 





YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. : 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to Boys under the 

age of 140n January lst, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rey. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


t sailed COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be open 
for Competition in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15, 

These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105), 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
a SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “HOUSE”? SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER,. 





T is in contemplation to start a popular CHURCH of 

ENGLAND NEWSPAPER, Liberal Politics, now unrepresented.—Any one 

willing to CO-OPERATE, please write to ‘‘ BERNARD,” care of Mr, Chutter, 
Estate Agent, 132 Clapham Road, S.W. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by et Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, Professors, &c. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, June 8th, 1891.—In addition to the Examination at the University, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at University Coliege, Aberystwith; 
University College, Bangor ; the Modern School, Bedford; Queen’s College, 
Birmingham; University College, Bristol; University College, Cardiff; the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only); St. Gregory's College, Downside ;. 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; the Royal Medical College, Epsom; the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds; University College, Liverpool; the Owens College, 
Manchester; the School of Science and Art, Newcastie-on-Tyne; University 
College, Nottingham; Firth College, Sheffield; Stonyhurst College; and St, 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 


April 7th, 1891. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 








ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 yeirs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14. Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £380 for three 

years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three years, will be com- 
peted for on MAY 12th and 12th. 


For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 





ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 


Inclusive Terms, £48a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 





dea C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. Oxford, will have 
VACANOIES for Pupils at EASTEX. Preparation for Universities, &¢.— 
Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS, Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—The SUMMER TERM will 


BEGIN on MAY lst. Inclusive fees for boys under 10, 80 guineas ; above 
10, 100 guineas.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd, 





REPARATORY MORNING CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, W. PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on SATURDAY, April 11th, at 
3 o’clock. Regular WORK will BEGIN MONDAY, the 13th, at the usual hour. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 


An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two- 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
_——_ 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891, Examination in London and at 

elsted. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £6° in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Every modern 
educational advantage. Six Resident Governesses; well-known London 
Professors in attendance. Swimmiag, riding, &. Large house and grounds. 
Near Crystal Palace. Excellent references; moderate terms.—Mrs. BENNETT, 
Pelican House, Grove Park, Denmark Hill. 


Cee sae HIGH SCHOOL. 


: — holding a University Degree in Science, WANTED 
in JUNE. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 36 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, 

and Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), School Teachers, Art 

and Music Teachers, Governess Pupils, Companions, Lady-Honsekeepers, Matrons. 

Schools and Educational Homes recommended. Interviews, 11 to 4, Saturdays to 1. 
—No. 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S,W. 
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DEFECTIVE VISION: its Cause and Cure, 


By F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic Optician, 
(late Manager for many years to John Browning, London. 
With Chapters specially upon Failing Eyesight, How to Prescrve the Sight, 
and the Care of Children’s Eyes, &. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 1s.; post-free, 14 stamps, from the Author, 
7 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Bluett (who has made the adaptation of spectacles to every peculiarity of | 


vision his especial study for the last 26 years) may be consulted personally, and 
entirely free of charge, upon all defects of eyesight, at 7 Cork Street, W. 


| ‘epteeeniinans ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS)... vse wee ove £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 1 one ove = eee ~=:15,000,000 








LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Finest Private Marine Esplanade in the King- 
dom. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Descriptive Tariff of Manager. 








Terms of Subscription, 


——>— 
. Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to ary part of the United yearly. 
ingdom .., Be 3 Pr ahh 8 CianO i $..c6°F 3 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oe Bae Oa. O88 82...0 7S 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


14,846.—£21 18s. 10d. is needed to complete a sum of £36, the cost of half-a- 
year’s training of a blind lad at the Royal Normal College, Norwood. He is 19 
years of age, and has only lost bis sight within the last four years. His widowed 
mother, being quite unable to give him the training needed to make him self- 
supporting, the Committee have undertaken to find means to do so. 

16,005.—£3 18s. is wanted, to provide a six months’ allowance to an old couple, 
to meet ls. a weck from each of two sons, who cannot, on account of large 
families, do more for their parents. The father (67) worked for seventeen years 
for engineering firm as stoker, and has lost use of his hand, and is nearly blind. 








The mother is in infirm health, and cannot assist in maintaining husband. They 
have been twenty-five years at present address. 

15,359.—£10 required to complete a sum of £65 spent ia restoring to inde- 
pendence an invalid widow of the better sort, with two children—a son, aged 20, 
and a daughter, aged 17, The son has been taught shorthand to enable him to 
get a good place as clerk, and the daughter has been apprenticed to a good 
dressmaker. 

15,°57.—Help is asked to continue an allowance to a respectable widow, aged 
59, suffering from chronic bronchitis, A daughter, who formerly helped to 
support her, is herself suffering from a painful disease, and waiting admission to 
| hospital for operation. Anothsr daughter in service gives 23. a week; there are 
no other children able to help. £2 still needed. 

15,965.—£19 required to complete cost of apprenticing a lame girl to the dress- 
| making, and providing for her during apprenticeship; her affliction renders her 
unfit for other employment, while she seems likely to do well as a dressmaker. 

















Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6......016 3......0 8 2 ' ghe has no father. 








SSUE of SIX PER CENT. PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES, with FIFTY PER 
CENT. BONUS. 


| anita ADVANCE in the 
PRINTING ART. 








oo LINOTYPE COMPOSING 
: MACHINE. 





“TT IS TO THE PRINTING BUSINESS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY WHAT THE INVENTIONS OF 
GUTENBERG AND CAXTON WERE TO THE 
PRIMITIVE WRITING SYSTEMS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY.” 


“A MACHINE FROM WHICH I CANNOT BUT 
ANTICIPATE EFFECTS EQUALLY EXTENSIVE 
AND BENEFICIAL TO MANKIND.’’—The Rt. 
Hon. W. E. GLADSONE, M.P. 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY (Limited) OFFER 
for SUBSCRIPTION, £50,000 of PREFERENCE 
SHARES of £5 each, bearing interest at the rate of 
Six per Cent. per annum, in addition to a Bonus of 50 
per cent. upon all amounts of two Preference Shares 
and upwaris applied for, to be given in fully paid 
ordinary £5 Shares, thus entitling the holder to a 
further and future share of contingent profits. 

The Six per Cent. interest on the Preference Shares 
1s already covered by income from Royalties (on 
machines now placed and satisfactorily working in 
various leading newspapers and printing offices, and 
machines in course of construction), and the capital to 
be raised from this issue of Preference Shares is for 
building machines for which actual signed orders 
have been obtainea by the Company. 

The field for these machines is practically unlimited. 


The Preference Shares are payable in five instal- 
ments of £1 each at intervals of not less than two 
months between each instalment. Interest at 5-per 
cent. will be paid on investments in advance. The 
Company already possess mauufacturing works at 
Manchester, 

Forms of application for Preference Shares (with 
bonus), with copies of reports, pamphlets, and other 
information of the fullest character, also orders to 
view Linotype Machines at work, can be obtained 
from the undersigned.—By order of the Board, 


W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 


6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
April, 1891, 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.’ 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Any dys- 


peptic sufferer aware of the purifying, regu- 
lating, and gently aperient powers of these Pills, 
should permit no one to cloud his judgment or to 
warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, 
and attention to its accompanying ‘‘ Directions,” 
he may feel thoroughly satistied that he can safely 
and effectually release himself from his miseries 
without impairing bis appetite or weakening his diges- 
tion. This most excellent medicine acts as a nervine 
and bodily tonic by aiding nutrition, and banishes a 
thousand annoying forms of nervous complaints. An 
occasional resort to Holloway’s remedy will prove 
highly salutary to all persons, whether well or ill, 
whose digestion is slow or imperfect, a condition 
usually evidenced by wearines:?, languor, listlessness, 
and despondercy. 








ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part I., Vol. LIV., 
MARCH, 1891. Price 53, 
ContTENTS. 

“Statistics of Defence Expenditure of Chief Military 
and Naval Powers.’’ By the Right Hon. Sir 0. W. 
DitkeE, Bart.—“ Operation of the Contagious Dis: azes 
Acts among Troops in the United Kingdom and Men 
of the Royal Navy on the Home Station, from their 
Introduction in 1864 to their Uitimate Repeal in 1884.” 
By Rosert Lawsoy, LL.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals.—“ Vital Statistics of Peabody Buildings 
and other Artisans’ and Labourers’ Block Dwellings.” 
By Dr. A. NEWSHOLME, Medical Officer of Health for 
Brighton. 

MISCELLANEA :—(1.) Commercial History and 
Review of 1890.—(2 ) Prices of Commodities in 1890, 
By A. Sauerbeck.—(3.) Wages of the Working Classes 
and the National Income in France. By A. Coste. 
—(4.) Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade in 1890.—(5.) English Literature in 1890.— 
(6.) German Literature in 1889 and 1890 —(7.) Notes 
on Economical and Statistical Works.—(8 ) Quarterly 
List of Additions to the Library. Periodical Returns. 

London: E, StanForD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, 103 pp., p:ice One Shilling, post free. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS Printed | 


at or Relating to the University, Town, or 
County of Cambridge, with Bicgraphical and Biblio- 
graphical Notes. 
Part A, to 17(0. 


On Sale by Macmitian and Bowes, Cambri¢ge. 


Section I. of this Catalogue consists of Books printed 
at Cambridge from the beginning of printing 
there in 1521 to 1700. Section IJ., of Books con- 
nected witk Cambridge or Cambridgeshire in 
other ways. Many years have been devoted to 
bringing this collection together, and as it is 
desirable to keep it intact, it is offered till May 1st 
for the sum of £250. 





HEYDRPROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital aa ee oe 21,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


he e — } Secretaries. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
(AT ALL THE LIBRARIES) 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 
By M. E. Le Cierc, Aathor of “ Mistress Beatrica 
Cope.” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, 
Author of “St. Briavels,’’ ‘ Quatrefoil,”’ &c. 
3 vols. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By 
Lovis J. Jennines, M.P., Author of “The 
Milli»: aire,’ “ Rumbles among the Hills,” &c. 
3 vol. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Dora Russett, Author of ‘‘ Footprints in 
the Snow,” “ The Broken Seal,” &c. 3 vols. 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,’ 
“Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, 
Broken Lights. By GertrupE Forpsr, Author 
of “In the Old Palazzo,” ‘Driven Before the 
£torm,” &c. 3 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
‘THE HUMAN REPUBLIC. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S, 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





| PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
| CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Corihill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
| Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
| East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
| STEEL PENS. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- | 


culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878. 
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SHADOWS OF THE LAKE 
F. LEYTON. 


os NOTICES. 

Graphic :—“ There is indubitable merit 
in F. Leyton’s ‘ The Shadows of the Lake.’ 
Many of these compositions are deeply 
tinged with melancholy. At the same time 
it is no less true that one of our greatest 
poets said that ‘ sweetest songs oft come of 
saddest thought,’ and everybody knows what 
point of time it is that the swan chooses for 
its most dulcet strains.” 

Vanity Fair:—‘ Rare indeed is the 
poet who can touch even with ‘flying finger’ 
the subject of a mourner’s sorrow...... We 
think this author has acquitted himself well. 
To our mind, the two longest poems are the 
best,—namely, ‘The Bells beneath the Sea’ 
and ‘ Father and Child.’ These, together 
with ‘ The Shadows of the Lake,’ are of suffi- 
cient length to give scope to the author’s 
imagination and sense of the picturesque.” 

Whitehall Review :—“ The poems on 
death are in truth the best Mr. Leyton has 
written.” 

Public Opinion:—“‘ Father and 
Child’ is, to our thinking, one of the best 
things in the book.” 

Literary World :—“A volume of 
thoughtful verse, showing considerable 
power of expression.’ 

Bookseller :—‘“ A close observation of 
Nature in all her changing moods is notice- 
able in the writer’s lines, and considerable 
power of fixing the impressions on appro- 
priate words.” 

Jewish World:—“Mr. Leyton who 
must certainly be admitted to the select 
circle of poets...... touches the highest 
range of contemplated thought and specu- 
lation on those fascinating but hidden 
mysteries of the universe we all long to 
solve...... There is a high purpose running 
through his teaching, conveyed in true 
poetic spirit.” 

Inquirer :—“ The writer is deeply im- 
bued with spiritualistic faiths, and reflect, 
not unworthily, we think, alike the hopeful- 
ness and dreaminess of many spiritualis’ 
teachings.” 

Church Review :—“ The work 0? an 
educated and thoughtful man.” 

Scotsman :—“ Mr. Leyton writes well 
enough to make his work worth reading for 
the aptness of its thought and the neatness 
of his metrical expressiveness.” 

Glasgow Herald: —“‘Father and 
Child’ is in some sense a remarkable poem. 
The idea is singularly bold, and it is worked 
out with considerable skill. The whole 
volume is a thoughtful one ” 

Newcastle Chronicle : — “ The 
volume contains twenty-two poems, all of 
which are of a very high order.” 

Sheffield Independent :—“ In 
‘Orphan Children’ the writer sounds a 
noble note. The long poem entitled ‘The 
Bells beneath the Sea’ is full of promise 
for the author's future. ‘Father and 
Child’ contains some just and helpful 
thoughts on the enigmas of life.” 

Yorkshire Post :—“ There is much 
in this volume which is worth reading. 
Perhaps ‘ The Bells beneath the Sea’ is the 
best thing in the book.” . 

Bristol Times :—“‘Lonely Age’ is 
one of the most beautiful pieces in a book 
which is richly stored with the graces of 
the poet, and shows a certain power of 
analysis which is uncommon.” 

Inverness Courier :—“The author 
of ‘The Shadows of the Lake’ has a 
wonderfully steady flow of ideas ; his mental 
‘output ’ is exceptionally great.” 

Western Morning News :—“ The 
volume is full of beautiful thought, while 
the style is strong and attractive to all 
who like good poetry.” 

Bradford Observer :—‘The reader 
must be hard to please if he does not find 
something to his mind in this book...... the 
impression which it leaves on the mind is 
not one of melancholy so much as a sober 
joy in living and hopefulness for the future.” 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
and CO., Limited, 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON-& GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds .......00..ccccsssceeseeeee £7,826,542, 
Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities, 
Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, for the FULL PROSPECTUS, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
LONDON OFFICES—CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6¢., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


M A G N E S I A ° Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. : 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to fond it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not > singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Pato Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S page en aa 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ *3 CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bot 
SoLE ManuFacTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. oy Bottles, 1g. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


USE BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
rF &@ ¥’*Ss 


OUPS, 
PURE CONCENTRATED VISIONS, and 


COC O A. POTTED MEATS. Also, 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never — of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ [[ORTLE SOUP. & JELLY, an 

















PRESERVED PRO- 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- . heietemaeesinieameas for INVALIDS. 
fession in preference to French eagione They hold 


the largest stock of Whisky in the wor. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Seen te BR ato ge geen oe 
imi ri > i 
hoes, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


SZCOND EDITION. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 
The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 


Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwin ARNoLp, K.0.1-E., Author of 
“The Light of Asia,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—* The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed 
by ‘ Tre Light of Asia,’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation...... 
The whole burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 


GREEK LYRIC POETRY. A. Complete 


Collection of the Surviving Passages from the Greek Song-Writers. Arranged 
with Prefatory Artioles, Introductory Matter, and aCommentary. By GsoreEr 
S. FARNELL, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School, late Scholar of 
Wadham Co.lege, Oxford. With 5 Plates, 8vo, 163. 


WORKS BY F. MAX MULLER, M.A., 


Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
French Institute. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded 


on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863, 2 vols. 
ce own 80, 2ls, 


HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and 


GROWTH of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1838. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1899. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. 8vo, 21s. 


Sir James StFpH'N, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY :—‘If these works 
are ever accomplished, Mr, Max Miller will, I think, have a right to say that 
he has taugbt us more about philosophy than all other living writers put together, 
and I am not at all sure that the same may not be said of his achievements, 
whether he publishes anything more or not.” 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorpr, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D. F.RS., Treas, C.S., Professor of 

Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 

Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols, 8vo, 422. each. 
[Vol. I. now ready. Vol. II. just published. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace G. 


Hurtcuinson, ANDREW Lane, H. 8, C. Everarp, T, RuTHERFORD OLARK, 
&c.. With numerons Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8. King, 


and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The SEAL of FATE: a Novel. By Lady 


Pottock and WALTER H. PoLttock. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 


By E. F. Kniaut, Author of ‘*The Cruise of the * Alerte,’’? &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOCIAL ARROWS. Reprinted Articles on 


various Social Subjects. By the Earut of Mratu. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 


Industrial, and Technic.l Training. Edited by the Eart of MEaTH. 8yo, 53. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 354, 


Will be published on APRIL 15th. 
ConTENTS. 


1, The CORRESPONDENCE of, 7, ARISTOTLE on the ATHENIAN 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES. CONSTITUTION, 

2, SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIKsS. 8. The BAFFLING of the JESUITS. 

3. The JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 9, NEWMAN in the ENGLISH 

4, The ANTAKCTIC CIRCLE, CHURCH. 

5. The CIVIL WAR in AMEKICA, 10. TILSIT and ERFURT: a RUSSO- 

6. CYPRUS. FRENCH ALLIANCE, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to an- 
nounce that he has this day published Mr. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New Work, 
“The COMING TERROR, and other 
Essays and Letters.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


> 

( 1 F. PUTNAM S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e , of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & G60’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE 
OF 
BISHOP FRASER. 


By JOHN WW. DIGGLE, MA.,, 

Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author of ‘* Godliness 
and Manliness,” ‘* True Religion,” &. ; also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons, 
POPULAR REVISED EDITION. 

With a New Portrait and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,.* The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 

“‘Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which 
casts a flood of light on every i of Fraser’s career in Lancashire...... This 
fascinating biography.” —Standard, 

“It would be a thousand pities that this book should not be on the sielves of 
every artisan’s house in the country.”—Church Review, 


The BROAD CHURCH: or, What is Coming. 


By a H. R, Hawes, Author of ** Poets in the Pulpit,” &. Crown 8vo, 
clot: q 

Amongst the subjects discussed in this volume are :—Are the Clergy Obsolete? 
—Are the Broad Church Dishonest ?—The Difficulties of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’— 
Are the Creeds Obsolete ?—and other Present-Day Problems of Faith and Morals. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


1890. Containing a Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain 
and Ireland in the year 1890, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Namee. 
Also of the Principal Books S- in the United States of America, with 
the Addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, paper covers, 5s. 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. 


J. E. H. Gorpoy. With a Chapter on FIRE RISKS, by J. E. H. Gorpon, 
B.A., M.Inst. C.E., Director of and Consultinz Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company. Illustrated by Herbert Tell. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12s, The Illus:rations are entirely New and Original, engraved on 
Wood by J. D. Cooper. 
“The work tells, with abundant knowledge and good taste, how a house may 
be lighted in the best and prettiest way. it is a capital book, both in its text 
and in its illustrations.’’—Scotsman, 


The BROOKFIELD STUD (Highgate Road, 
London, N.W., and Shenley, Herts) of OLD ENGLISH BRH&EDS of HORSES, 
HACKNEYS, CLEVELAND BAYS, YORKSHIRE COACH-HORSSS, 
THUKOUGHBREDS, PONIES. By Mr. Bourpett-Courts, M.P. (anc 
additional Notes by Mr. VERO SHaw). With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 5s. 


The COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. By 


the Rev. A. N. Maan, Author of * Uncle Towser,” &, Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers 
of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
Houmes, Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” &. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they 
read the charming pages ef his new volume.”—Athenzwn, 


A HUNDRED YEARS by POST: a Jubilee 


Retrospect. By J. Witson Hyper, Author of “The Royal Mail and its 
Curiosities and Romance.’’ Illustrated, crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. 
“Mr, Hyde possesses the faculty of throwing a halo of romance around the 
working of the department with which he was so long connected.”—G asgow 
Herald. * 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The RICHEST MERCHANTin ROTTERDAM. 


By A. N. Homer, Author of *‘ Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
** There is some pleasant landscape, both D»vonian and Dutch...... In the second 
volume the story becomes exciting.’ —4thenzum. 
** A genuinely interesting story, well toid and carefully kept within due bounds, 
for which all readers will be thankful.’’—Court Circular. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh 


Coteman Davipson, Author of ‘* The Old Adam,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
** The book is one that will be read without the skipping of a line.”’—Scotsman, 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, 


Author of ‘‘The Golden Milestone,” “The Sandcliff Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

“‘Well told. The characters are all human, none of them being described 
as perfect, either in goodness or in badness, Seve.al of the situations are strong 
in themselves and powerfully set forth, so that the sory may be classed as above 
the average of society novels.”’"—Athenzum, 

By the AUTHOR of “BY the WESTERN SEA.” 


JOHN WESTACOTT. By James Baker, 


F.R.G.S. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 448 pp., price 3s. 6d. 
** A really good, sound novel of the quiet order, but of superior quality.”— 
Illustrated London News. 
*‘Charmingly written and very interesting.” —Guardian, 
“Effective pictures of life.”"—Spectator. 





























Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE—APRIL NUMBER. 


CoxTENTS, 


THE Beurine Sea Controversy. E. J. Phelps. 
Tue Frexcn Agmy. General Lewall. 16 Illustrations drawn by T. de Thul- 


strup. 
THE a or Wisconstm. Hon. W, F, Vilas. 11 Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs. 

Wessex Fourx.—Part II. Illustrated. Thomas Hardy. 

GLIMPsES OF THE Baoreria. T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. 10 Illustrations 

drawn by H. D. Nicholls. 

Tuomas Hoop, Punstgsr, Port, PREacHER. Right Rev. T. U, Dudley, D.D. 

Im THR “STRANGER PROPLE’S” = 2 Story. PartIV. Charles Egbert 
dock, s 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 





8ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SEELEY AND CO. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





IN APRIM. 


NEW CHINA and OLD. Notes on the 


Country and People, made during a Residence of Thirty Years. By the Ven. 
ArtuuR E. Movts, B.D., Archdeacon of Ningpo, and C.M S, Missionary. 
With 30 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


IN APRIL. 


The AFRICAN and the ARAB. Sketches 


of Life in Eastern Equatorial Africa. By 8S, Tristram Pruen, M.D., Medical 
Missionary to the C.M S. 


GREAT EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


IN APRIL. 
ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING 


during the Last Half-Century. By L. F. Vernon Harcourt. With Por- 
trait on Copper of Robert ttepbkersopn, and 12 other Illustrations, besides 
Diagrams, cloth, 5°. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
THIRD EDITION, 

The WAR in the CRIMEA. By General Sir 

Epwarp Hamtty, K.C.B. With Portraits and Maps, cloth, 53.; 

Library Edition, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel G. B. 


Mauueson, C.S.I. With Portraits and Maps, cloth, 5s.; Library 
Edition, 10s, 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. 


Lorti1F. With 74 Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Cloth, 7s, 6d. An Edi- 
tion is published with 12 Copper-Plates, at 21s. 
PICTURESQUE PARTS of ENGLAND. 
IN MAY. 


‘The PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. With an 


Account of Haddon Hall. By J. Leytanp. With Etchings and other Illns- 
trations by Herbert Railton and Alfred Dawson. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Large. 
Paper Copies (250 only), 12s. 6d, 


UNIFORM with this VOLUME. 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 
Probe rf J.L, W. Pace. With Etchings and other Illustra. 
ions, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. By J. L. 
W. Pace. With Etchings and other Iilustrations, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


By the Rev. A. J CHURCH. 


The GREEK GULLIVER; or, Stories from 


Lucian. New and Chesper Edition, with Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d.; 


sewed, ls, 
Just pnbli<hed. 


MRS. THRALE (AFTERWARDS MRS. 


PIOZZI). By L. B. Srevsy, Author of ‘‘ Fanny Burney and ter Friends.” 
With 9 Copper-Plates after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Large-Paper Copies (150 on'y), 21s. 
** This sketch is better worth having than the autobiography.’’—Globe, 
UNIFORM with this VOLUME, : 
FANNY BURNEY and HER FRIENDS. By 
L. B. SEELEY. With 9 Portraits on Copper, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


: HORACE WALPOLE and HIS WORLD. By 
L. B. SEELEY. With 9 Portraits on Copper, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MARSHALL. 
A ROMANCE of the ISLE of WIGHT. By 
EmMmA MarsHALt. Cloth, ls. 6d, ; sewed, ls, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mrs. MARSHALL’S EARLIER NOVELS. 
VIOLET DOUGLAS; or, Problems of Life. Cloth, 


. CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HELEN’S DIARY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITIONS of 
UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE in the Days 
of George Herbert. By Emma Marsuatt. With Illustrations, cloth, 53. 
WINCHESTER MEADS in the Days of 


Bishop Ken. By Emma MarsHatt. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
NEW AND CHEAP BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The WILD MAN of the WOODS. With 


Illustrations. From the French of Ex1z BERTHE, Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


WRECKED; or, Four Years in a Cave. 
By the Author of “Only a Dog.” Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 
UNIFORM WITH THESE. 


UP_ and DOWN the PANTILES. By Emma Marshall. Cloth, 
1s. 6d.; sewed, ls. 


HER SEASON in BATH. By Emma Marshall. Cloth, 1s.6d.; 


sewed, ls, 

The os GATEWAY. By Emma Marshall. Cloth, ls. 6d.; 
sewed, ls, 

ONLY ¢ DOG. By “A Humble Friend.’”? Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
sewed, ls, 


7 bt dy mj oe the CLIFF. By Emma Marshall. Cloth, 
8. -; Sewec s, 
TWO SWORDS. By Emma Marshall. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


ea DIAMONDS. By Emma Marshall. Cloth, ls. 6a.; 
» 1s. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Sireet, Strand. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the late Dean CHURCH. 
Just ready, T Fourth Thousand, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The OXFORD MOVEMENT, Twelve Years, 


1833-1845. By the Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., D.O.L., late Tean of St. 
Paul’s, &c. 

TIMES.— - Will quickly take its place among the mest interesting of the many 
extant accounts of what is called ‘The Oxford Movement.’...... The volume, as & 
whole, is an historical and critical survey of the highest interest.’’ 

REISSUE OF “THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. e 
Just published, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 102. 6d e 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New 


and Revised Edition, edited by W. ALpDIS Wriaut, M.A. In 9 vols., to be 
published Quart: rly. 
CONTENTS of Vol. I. :—The Tempest—Two Gentlemen cf Verona—The Merry 
Wives of Windsor—Measure for Measure-C medy of Errors. 
CONTENTS of Vol. II. :—Much Ado about Nothing—Love’s Labour Lost—Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—Merchant ef Venice—As You Like It. 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“ The book is almost perfect, learned without being 
pedantic, complete without undue profusion.” 
KW BOOK by the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against 


Credulity. A Discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. By Epwin A, Apsortt, D.D., late Head-Master of the City of 
London School. 
A a a BOOK on the CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Just published, 8vo, paper covers, 3s. net. 


The MONETARY PROBLEM. By G. M. 


BorssEvain. Translated from the French by G. Towssenp WARNER, B.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

*,* This Essay gained the prize of £100 offered by Sir H. Meysey Thompson in 
the interests of Bimetallism, The Author isa banker at Amsterdam, having close 
relations with English Commerce, and his Work is likely to have considerable 
interest for those who are a Currency Problems, 

Just published, Volume I., No. 1, Royal 8vo, 5s. To be continued Quarterly. 


The ECONOMIC JOURNAL. The Journal 


of the British Economic Asscciation. Edited by I’, Y. Eparworrs, 
MARCH, 1891, CoNnTENTS. 
1 ARTICLES :— 


Tke BRITiSH ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. By the Editor. 
The EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT in VICTORIA. By John Rae. 
= ya CENSUS of the UNITED STATES. By Professor Richmond 
ayo mit 
som POINTS in FRENCH ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Dr. F. Seebohm, 
ECONOMIC DOCTRINE in ENGLAND during the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Rev. Dr. Cunningham. 
~~ a CAPITAL of the UNITED KINGDOM. By Profeszor J. 
icholson 
The AUSTRIAN SCHOOL and the THEORY of VALUE. By Professor Wieser. 
SOME ASPECTS of the THEORY of RENT. By L. L. Price. 
The FALLin SILV#R., By Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
The BOYCOTT as an KLEYENT in TRADE DISPUTES. By Jobn Burnett. 
DIFFICULTIES of SOCIALISM. By the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
2. NOTES and MEMORANDA,——3. REVIEWS,.——4. REVENT PERIODI- 
CALS and NEW BOUKS. 
NEW VOLUME of MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSIC3. 
Just publi-hed, Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d.; paper covers, 22 


SCOTT.—The LADY of the LAKE. ‘Edited, 


with Introduction and Note:, by G. H. Stuart, M.A., Principal and wa lia 
of English, Kumbakonam College. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS ” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 





Large crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated with numerous Full-Page Plates and Maps, 
&e., 5s.; roxburgh, 6s, 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED, 


PERICLES, and the Golden Age of Athens. 
By Evetyn Asszort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
HORATIO NELSON, and] GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and 


the Naval Supremacy of England. the Struggle of Protestantism for 
By W. CLark RUSSELL, Author of Existence. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, 
“The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ’ M.A. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. From 


the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1805, to the end of the 
Second Administration of James Madison, 1813-1517. By Henry ADAMS, 
Illustrated with Maps, 9 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 9s. per vol, 


HISTORY of NORWAY. By Hjalmar H. 


BoyeseEn, Professor of the German Language and Literature at Columbia 
College. Crown 8yo, with 79 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 560pp., 6s. 


New Catalogue sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 King William Street, Strand, London ; 
and NEW YORK. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “‘ Demos,” ** Thyrza,’’ “ A Life’s Morning,” “ The Nether World,” &c, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS: 


An African Contemplatior. 
By the Rev. HORACE WALLER, 


Editor of Livingstcne’s Journals, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Ccckspur Strect, S.W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


EDITED by Professor H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 


Adapted from tke Work of Professor SEYFFERT. With over 450 Illustrations, 
crown 4to, double columns, 21s, [In April. 


A ‘CABINET EDITION ” (being the Fifth) 


of Lucas Mulet’s most successful Novel, “The WAGES of SIN,” is now 
ready, in 2 vols, crown 8yo, 10s, 


At all Libraries, this day. 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH-LIFE in AUS- 


TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By Ducatp FEera@uzon (an old Colonist). 
8vo, 1s. 6d. ‘‘ Adventures abound. A capital book for anybody not tco old 
to learn is this medley of farming and fighting, courtship and self-help. 
Healthiness of thought and enjoyment of life run all through it.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. “A bright, clever, and exceedingly readable book.’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle. *‘Should find many appreciative readers in the old country. A 
fascinating mixture of realityand romance, Mr. Ferguson is an old Colonist, 
who knows the world as well as a London West-Ender knows Hyde Park. 
He is a shrewd, highly educated Scot. The life which he depicts is so free, 
healthy, and adventurous, and he describes it so skilfully, that his readers 
— well feel a longing for some share in the making of these New Englands.’ 
‘cho 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED and EXTENDED to about 
50,000 BOOKS. 1,100 pp., 4to, cloth extra, 31s. 6d, net, with Exhaustive Authors 
and Subjects Indexes. 


ie BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to 


the Choice of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Literature 
down to 1899, with the Dates of the First and Last E litious, and the Price, 
Size, and Pubiisher’s Name of each Book, Accompanied by numerous Charac- 
terisations, Bibliographical Notes, &. By WiLtL1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 
Extracts from a few Reviews of the first edition:—‘‘The most accurate, 
scientific, and useful contribution that has ever been made to English biblio- 
grapby; exactly what was wanted—a full, thorough, and accurate list of the 
best works on every subject; a permanent addition to English literature.’’— 
British Weekly. ‘‘it would be Gifficult to exaggerate the usefulness of this 
work. The more the guide is examined, the more struck will the reader be 
at its thoroughness,’ ’—Speciator. ** Deserves nothing but unqualified praise.’ 
—Bookseller. ‘An excellent work, executed in a competent manner ; the 
wore we have looked at it, the better we havo liked it.’—Athenewm. “ ‘How 
conscientiously it is carr ied out, and what « mass of concurrent information 
is provided, c:n only be ascertained by a reference to the volume, which is a 
marvel of patient industry and of exactness.”—Notes and Queries, 


The TRUTH about the PORTUGUESE in 


AFRICA. By J. P. Manse WEALE. 23. 61. 


The BRITISH COLONIST in NORTH 


AMERICA: a Guide for Intending Emigrants. 328 pp. and 2 Large Coloured 
Maps, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 33. 6d, ‘ Unusually accurate, and almost uniqueamong 
its class fur the honesty with which the good and bad are placed before the 
reader. ’—Academy. ‘“ Disinterested and practical.’’-—Speaker, “A timely 
and sensible handbook.” —Saturday Review. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
By T. B, SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon.—CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


4. The ART of LITERATURE. By A. Schopenhauer. 


Edited by T. B. SaunpERs, M.A. Oxon. 
Its Contents are:—On Authorship—On Style—On Men of Learning—On 
Thinking for Oneself—On Criticism—On Reputation—On Genius, &c. 
The other Volumes are :—1. The WISDOM of LIFE, 2s, 6d.—2. COUNSELS 
and MAXIMS. 2s. 6d.—3. RELIGION: a Dialogue, &c. 23, 6d.—5, STUDIES 
in PESSIMISM, 2s. 6d. Each in a Second Edition, 





NEW VOLUMES OF “SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.” 
Each 2s. 6d. 
25. The LAND and the LABOURERS. By Rev. C. W. 


Stupss, M.A, (Cantab.) 
26. The EVOLUTION of PROPERTY. By Paul Lafargue. 
27. CRIME and ITS CAUSES. By W. Douglas Morrison, 


of H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. 


28. PRINCIPLES of STATE INTERFERENCE. By D. 


G. Ritcuiz, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Four 
Essays on the Political Philosophy of Spencer, Mil!, and T. H. Green. 


29. GERMAN SOCIALISM and FERDINAND 
LASSALLE, By W. H. Dawson. 
By H. M. 


80. The PURSE and the CONSCIENCE. 


THompson, B.4.° 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
. PETROLOGY. ByF. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 


43 Iustrations, 3s.6d. Second Edition. ‘‘ A model of what a student’s 
text-book should be ; it is clear, concise, and yet full.”"—Literary World, 


. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. 
Coli., Lond. With 271 Lilustrations, 43, 6d. [This day. 


2 
38. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by 
4 
5. 


-_ 


DororHea BEALE. 63. (This day. 


. POLITICAL ECONOMY. ByR. T. Ely, Professor of 


Political Economy at Johns Hopkins University. [In April, 


ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 


[ This day. 


SWAN SONNENSOGHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘* Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**A clever and lifelike novel which is well worth reading.”—Manchester 
Examiner, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MABRY E. MANN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo- 

* Quite a delightful story. The plot is slight, but the workmanship delicate 

throughout, like a fine ivory carving. With a few light illustrative touches, the 

author causes each of her characters to live—the dialogue has the sparkle and 

crispness of light, every-day badinage, which in domestic life we know and love 

better than polished epigram., Altogether it is a thoroughly pleasant book to 
read.’’—Saturdey Review. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo- 
*‘ The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of being based upon some 
actual story of crime, and will be read with unbroken interest,”’—Graphic, 





NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo- 

“Captain Bray has produced a far from unsuccessful tale in the Gaborian 

style of fiction, a feat which we have not hitherto seen fairly accomplished in 

English literature...... the book is a genuine success in itself, and fruitful in 
promise of greater successes hereafter.”— Guardian. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of Mrs, HENRY WOOD’S 


NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth, and printed in new type. Each Novel. 
in 1 vol, crown 8yo, 3s.6d, The Thirty-fourth Volame has just been issued, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








NOW READY. 
In 2 Vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. 


BEING .LETTERS AND OTHER RECORDS HERE 
FIRST PUBLISHED. 


With Communications from Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah 
More, Professor Wilson, and others. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Narrative, by ALEXANDER H. JAPP, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E. 


TIMES.—“ There are many unsolved problems in the early life of Thomas De 
Quincey, and a good dea! of light is thrown upon some of them by the two 
volumes entitled ‘ De Quincey Memorials.’ Those who concern themselves with 
the minor details of De Quincey’s life and family affairs will eagerly study them 
all, while those who move in the larger atmosphere of general literary history 
will find attractive pabulum in the correspondence with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and others of the immortals.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few works of greater literary interest have of late 
years issued from the press than the two volumes of ‘ De Quincey Memorials.” 
They comprise most valuable materials for the historian of literary and social 
England at the beginning of the century ; but they are not on that account less 
calculated to amuse, enlighten, and absorb the general reader of biographical 
memoirs.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘In the ‘De Quincey Memorials’ there are 
nearly two thick chapters of letters from Dorothy Wordsworth, the best reading 
in the world. There is nothing that we can quote out of them. The grace of 
them is too diffused for that. They are so charming just because they never 
work up to a quotable point but yet always come from the pen trippingly, with 
a light natural motion and a happy sense of it—the perfection of good letter- 
writing.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colontes, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Immediately, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


a: & sh S&S 


B A R R Y=. 


By R. ASHE KING, Author of “The Wearing of the Green,” “ Passion’s Slave,” &c. 





The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the PHOENICIAN. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., and 12 Full-Page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
“The author of ‘ Phra the Phoenician’ bears an honoured name, and Sir Edwin Arnold is to be congratulated upon the promising literary début of his son. 
We say ‘ promising ’ advisedly ; for while the curious story of the Phoenician trader is in some respects a present performance which leaves little or nothing to be 
desired, it is still more truly a promise for the future......The book will be read with unflagging interest.””—Spectator. 





“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume Nisset. With Frontispiece and Vignette by the 


Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


“* Bail Up!’ is a rattling story of the Never-never Land, full of life and go and adventure. The real hero is the Chinaman Wung.-Ti, & fascinating mystery- 


man.”—Daily News. 








The LOST HEIRESS. 


by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of “ Among Cape Kaffirs,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette 


“Tt is adashing story, and abounds in strong situations...... A stirring and vigorous piece of work.’’—Scottish Leader. 





The GREAT TABOO. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ The Devil’s Die,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &. By Brer Harte. 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 


** Any comparison of this work with average fiction is an injustice to Mr. Bret Harte. He belongs to a different world; he shares his strangely dramatic 
quality with no one. His poetry, his brightness and humour, his power to construct and describe a dramatic situation, are all as noticeable in this last volume as 


in his previous works.” — Speaker. 





HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE. Post 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ A capital story, told in a very original way.”—Manchester Examiner. 





An AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


** Remarkably entertaining, bright, and interesting......We like Miss Wick. We hope she will give us some more of her bright, clever, and delightfully feminine 


observations.” —Glasgow Herald. 





SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY ONES. By James Paryn. With a Frontispiece by Fred Barnard. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3:. 6d. 


(Shortly. 





EDNOR WHITLOCK: a Novel. By Hue MacCout, Author of “Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6:, 


[Shortly. 





& PICCADILLY N OVELS.”—Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Auan Sr. Ausyn. With | WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawtey Smarr. 


a “Note” by OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEss, and a Frontispiece. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of “ By 
roxy.” &. 
The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Curistre Murray and 


Henry HERMAN. 





SYBLIN. By Ovurpa, Author of “Under Two Flags.” 
TO CALL HER MINE, &. By Watrer Besant. With 


8 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 





MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. By Hersert Warp. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“The book is not without interest, and its moderate price places within reach of the humblest reader a fairly full account of the much-discussed Rear- Guard. 


h as it helps to corroborate or modify the statem ants and views of previons writers.’”’—Daily Graphic. 





Yt has also some value, 





The OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By H.R. Fox Bourne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


* An extremely clever and incisive book.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 





DOOM: an Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. A New Edition, crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 





POPULAR TWO-SHILLING 


NOVELS.,—NEW VOLUMES. 


Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s, 6d. 


By GRANT ALLEN. | By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The TENTS of SHEM. | *LEGACY of CAIN. 
*ARMADALE., 
By WALTER BESANT. 


*FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. 


By HALL CAINE. 
*The SHADOW of a CRIME. ‘ 
*A SON of HAGAR. | *The DEEMSTER, 


By AUSTIN CLARE. 
*FOR the LOVE of a LASS. 


*KITTY. 





FANCY FREE. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. 
*WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

| *AFTER DARK. The DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 
*NO NAME, 

By G. R. SIMS. 


*DRAMAS of LIFE. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
HOODWINKED, &c. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 
ARTEMUS WARD COMPLETE. 








“THE POCKET LIBRARY.” 


Post 8vo, printed on laid paper, and bound half-cloth, 2s. each. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Cuaries Lams. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by Jonn Masor. With 37 
Iilustrations by George Cruikshank. 


The EPICUREAN ; and ALCIPHRON. By Tuomas Moore. 
WHIMS and ODDITIES. By Tuomas Hoop. With 85 


Illustrations. 


The BARBER’S CHAIR; and The HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 
OUGLAS ERROLD. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; and The TALE of a TUB. 


By Dean Swirt. 





The RIVALS, The SCHOOL for SCANDAL, and other 


Plays. By RicHarp BrinsLEY SHERIDAN, 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Briviat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 


ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacos Larwoop. 
LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS. Edited by Epmunp OLLIER. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By Gitzert 
WuitE. Edited by T. Brown, F.L.S. 





The “GILBERT and SULLIVAN” BIRTHDAY BOOK: bei tations f i 
Plays by W. S. GILBERT which have been set to Music by Sir ARTHUR a Royal a ~ Fo alg aeaanemnaten Se Gaon 





“MY LIBRARY.” 


Choice Works, printed on laid paper, and bound half-roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle De Corday; 
Madame Roland ; Princess de Lamballe; Madame De Genlis, 
USTIN OBSON, 


By A : 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By CuarLes READE. Witha 


Photogravure Frontispiece, 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuartes READE. 


The CITATION and EXAMINATION of WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE, &c. To which is added, A CONFERENOE of 
MASTER EDMUND SPENSER. By Watter Savage Lanpor, 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for APRIL:—A STRANGE PASSENGER. By 
Edward Heins.—OLD ENGLISH DRINKING SONGS. By Laura Alex. Smith.—IN a SOOTOM FARM KITCHEN. By Alexander Gordon —PAINS and 
os a Cis faonin, we tat ic eee J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—TRAMPS and THEIR WAYS. By 
*« Peregrinus.”— an . By Dr. Alfred J. H. Orespi.— on a SUGAR PLANTATION. By A.J, _ 
on PLAYS. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—A PORTRAIT.—OLD WILLS. By Sylvanus Urban. Fe 
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